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AN ADDRESS BY JOHN MORIN SCOTT, ESQ. 

An Address, delivered by request, before the Literary 
Societies of Lafayette College, at Easton, on the 
Fourth of July, 1834, by Joan Mori Scorr, 


with a lavish hand. When the cares of the world press 
upon your spirits; when disappointed ambition, or 
blighted affection, or scattered dreams of wealth and 
fame, or debilitated and broken frames, shall some or 
all of them weigh down your hearts; you will turn with 
Lararette Cortrse, July 4, 1834. eagerness, to that green spot in your memories, which 

Sir—As the organs of the Franklin and Washington | recalls to mental vision the halls of your alma mater; its 
Literary Societies, we tender to you their unanimous | bright skies; its boundless prospects; its cheerful la- 
expression of thanks for the address delivered before | bours; its warm friendships; and its bright antcipations. 
them this morning at their anniversary, and request a | And well will it be for you then, if you shall have here 





copy for publication. 
With sentiments of sincere respect and esteem, we 
are, sir, your obedient seryants. 
T. TENBROOK, 
T. JANVIER, 
J.T. SANDEKS, 
Commmittee of the Franklin Literary Society. 
D. GASTON, 
D. COULTER, 
B. F. STEM, 
Committee of the Washington Literary Society, 
To Joun M. Scort, Ese. 


ADDRESS. 


Gentlemen of the Literary Societies of Lafay«tte 
College. 

Ubedience by the individual to the expressed will of 
his fellow citizens, is in our republica principle of ac- 
tion. Partners ina great commonwealih, each mem- 
ber of the society holds himself bound to contribute his 


imbibed the draughts of science, the principles of me- 
| rality, and the truths of religion: which, indispensible 
| as the means and ornamentsof prosperity, have a deep- 
er value as the consolations and supports of adversity, 
The occasion too presents abundant cause of gratu- 
lation. ‘Ihe prolonged life ofan individual is of sufficient 
| extent to go back to the moment when on this very spot, 
| the red men of the forest, the original lords of the soil, 
sat at their council fires, and held as an independent 
/race conference with those who were comparatively 
strangers in the land; established witl. them treaties; and 
| alas,for the peor Indian! gave up their country to the doe 
| mination of the white man.* Litule was it then anticie 
| pated that in three-fourths of a century that humble 
| village would become the centre of a magnificent arti 
| ficial navigation; be surrounded by canals which would 
‘do honour to the science of the eld world; would exe 
‘hibit an accumulation of wealth, in its bridges—its 
' banks—its factories, and its ware- houses; would offer 
|in its churches substantial and tasteful places of wor- 
‘ship to all the leading sects of Christianity; and be 
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exertions, however humble,to the general weal,in what- , crowned on its most beautiful summit with a temple 


ever manner his fellow-labourers may require. Strong as | sacred to science—a collegiate institution devoted to 
at all times, is this acknowledged obligation, it acts with | 


additional force when the call is made by the young 
—by the generous spirits first springing into life; upon 
their maturer brethren. Love for the pure and uncor- 
rupted feelings of early life, sympathy with the yet un-_ 
abated enthusiasm of confiding youth add their influence 
to the call of duty; and the demand thus made is obey- 


*¢ Those lib’ral arts which humanize mankind, 
Soften the rude and calm the boist’rous mind.” 


Such is one of the great mutations, one of the brilliant 
advances in the road to national eminence, everywhere 
) exhibited by our young, aspiring, and free country: by 
| that country in whose fortunes you are preparing to 
ed and responded to with the alacrity of affection.— | participate; whose greatness and whose freedom it will 
Submissive to these principles and guided by these soon become your task, your duty, your delight, to ad- 
feelings, the individual who now addresses you appears } vance and uphold. Such is one of the fruits of that 
by your direction to participate in the ceremonials of | liberty, secured by the bold and holy act which this 
our national anniversary. | day commemorates; that liberty of action—that equali- 
This task, which under any circumstances would be | ty of rights—that personal and national independence— 
agreeable, derives additional pleasure from the place | that well defined constitutional freedom, earned by the 
and the occasion of its performance. Accustomed from | sword, recorded by the pen of your ‘ancestors; and now 
my earliest boyhood to the rivers and mountains of this I hope profoundly graven on the hearts of their 
most beautiful district, there is scarcely a ruck or a descendants: of that constitutional freedom which 
tree which is not hallowed to him by endearing recol- | you young men must in your turn should the occasion 
lections: not a countenance in which he cannot trace | arise defend with your hearts and hands; with the ex- 
the lineaments of ancient acquaintance, or the heredi- | ertion of your intellect and the outpouring of your 
tary resemblance of ancient friends ‘‘ now to the dust | blood; against all assaults from foreign injustice, or un- 
gone down.” _ You young gentlemen in after life will | holy domestic ambition; under the penalty, if you fail 
ofter recur with the regreiful feelings of retrospection | of the execration of all mankind. 
to the magnificent scenery which surrounds us—to the , What then, young gentlemen, in accordance with 
dark waters of the romantic Lehigh—the bright waves | the requisitions of the day, shall be our theme? Shall 
of the sparkling Delaware—the deep blue outline of | we retrace for you the story of the revolution: shall we 
the distant hills—the bold and broken summits of these | point to the first drop shed from the veins of the free at 
undulating mountains—to these verdant and sequester- | Lexington, whose crimson dye spread over the face of 
ed vallies—to that rare combination of beauties which the land, and refused to be effaced, until it was washed 
makes this one of the choicest districts on earth, where | 
nature sems to have delighted in bestowing her gift | 
Vor. XLV, 13 . 





* The treaty of Easton in 1758, 
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out by the repentant tears of the mother country weep- | solute in Europe: a new reign had just commenced: 
ing for the irredcemable loss of her offspring? Shall | the throne was occupied by a young and amiable prince; 
we remind you of the sacred heights on which fell the his consort, a woman of exquisite loveliness, of great 
generous and accomplished Warren; and which now } 


) 3 ambition, and not overscrupulous in yielding to the 
bear the proud pillar sacred alike to his memory and to | solicitations of pleasure. All around was redolent of 


the soul-stirring story of that gallant field? Shall we |luxury. Every allurement was present, which could 
dwell on the deep gloom of the retreat through N. Jer- | excite the imagination, entice the wishes, or gratify the 
sey, dispersed by the sun of Trenton and of Princeton? | desires of a young and ardent temperament. From 
Shall we cdescant on the proud plains of Saratoga, where | such a couct,from the endcearments of a youthful bride, 
the bold Burgoyne doffed the plume of victory, and | from the meshes of ambition and of pleasure so skilful- 
surrendered his anticipated triumphs, and his beaten | ly interwoven that they might have formed a net as 
army to the gallant Gates? Shall we call up again the | strong as that which Vulcan fabricated to entrap the 
ramparts, the breastworks, the covered ways and wall- | enamoured Mars, did the young warrior break away. 
ed fortifications of Yorktown, where the troops of | And whither did he fly: what was the magnet which 
Cornwallis laid down their arms, and the seal was set | withdrew him from the circle of delight? He had heard 
to the diploma of our independence? Shall we go over | of the struggle of a distant, an unknown, an humble 
again all these exciting scenes? Weill may they besr | people; rising up in their very infancy against the op- 
repetition—and ancient as the story is, itis ‘by dis- | pressions of a nation whose arts and arms, and wealth 
tance made more sweet.” But to you, young gentle- | and power were the gigantic accumulations of century 
men, the reiteration is unnecessary: to you, the events | upon century of victorious sway. He had read in the 
of that glorious era are familiar as the sound of the ma- | declaration of independence, this people’s exposition of 
ternal voice: they have formed the political catechism | their wrongs, he had heard the story repeated from the 
of your earliest days. eloquent lips of Franklin and his associates, in the com- 
In the revered name which has been selected as the | mission to Paris: and in them he beheld specimens of 
distinguishing appellation of your collegiate hall, we | the men who were prepared to defend, with their lives, 
find a subject worthy of the day. The founders of this | the principles promulgated in that unparalleled paper 
institution have given to you asan incentive to exertion, | —who had already in that defence subjected one Bri- 
and an exemplar for imitation, a name dear to Ameri-| tish army to pass beneath the yoke. His youthful ar- 
cans; associated in their hearts with that of Washing- | dour overleaped restraint. He broke from the blan- 
ton; intimately connected with the history of their en- | dishments of the court, and of connubial love; from his 
franchisement, and cherished by the friends of freedom | own resources prepared a vessel to bear him across the 
throughout the world. Upon the day so lately passed | Atlantic; and in April, seventeen hundred and seventy- 
when the faculty of this college were inducted into of- | seven, first landed on our shores, among the chivalric 
fice, the brave and amiable Lafayette was still illumi- | sons of Carolina. 
nating his native country with the maxims ofhis wisdom | What then, in this first public act of Lafayette, do 


and experience, was still looking to the land of his | we find to be presented to the mind of youth as worthy 
adoption with earnest and affectionate regard. Now, | of imitation? It exhibits, gentlemen, the fine lesson of 
the voice of lamentation heard throughout that land | an entire abandonment, by one to whom the joys of 
proclaims that he is no more! ‘The last link which | earth were yet fresh and vivid, ofa life of ease and lux- 
united us of this age with the fathers of our republic is | ury, for one of labour and of danger: an abandonment 
broken: the familiar friend of Washington has followed | not prompted by the expectation of wealth to be ac- 
him to other worlds; and our country feels again the quired, of provinces to be won: not, even, perhaps, by 
shudder which convulsed her frame when ber father | the consolatory hope of fame. It was a gloomy, almost 


died. z : a desperate cause which the young enthusiast embrac- 
Let us then devote the few minutes which remain to | ed, It was a people in rebellion, to whom he proffered 


a cursory glance at some of the leading incidents of the | his sword and his life, whose inferiority in all the elements 
eventful life of the departed Lafayette. of strife, to their powerful adversary was manifest in the 

France, for ages the seat of a brave and powerful | very warmth of their appeal for aid to the young war- 
people; the scene of many and great revolutions, po- | rior’s king; and in the depressing avowal of the instru- 
litical and religious, has been proportionately fertile in | ments of that appeal, that they could not furnish the 
the producton of celebrated men. She rejoices now, | means of transportation to the friend who was willing to 
to add to the illustrious roll, a name, than which none | fly to their assistance. Even the baubles of ambition 
brighter or pur. r, can be found among the pages of | were not to be hoped for—ribbons and titles and dis- 
her eventful history. ‘The province of Auvergne, il-| tinctions. The very basis of the contest was equality 


lustrated nineteen hundred years ago by the pen of | of rights; repudiation of all distinguishing honours, ex- 
Czsar, and commemorated in modern days in the po- 


cept the spontaneous esteem of the people, awarded to 
lished and rounded sentences of Gibbon, claims the | tried fidelity and republican virtue. The spectacle 
honour of having given hirth to Lafayette. Andit may | presented, therefure, is the rare one of self-abandon- - 
be, that -from the perusal of the ancient story of his | ment, self-oblivion, self-sacrifice at the shrine of prin- 
native district, where the Roman conqueror met de- | ciple. Shall we be told in reply that the event disproves 
feat, and while wandering amid its snow-capped moun- | the theory; that the harvest which has been reaped is 
tains, with the feelings of personal independence be- 


rich beyond example? True it isso. But was this 
longing to a mountain race, he imbibed that enduring | event foreseen? Could this harvest have been predict- 


love of libertv, and never-failing hatred to despotic | ed? We know that even the fathers of the revolution 
power which have marked his career from its com- | scarcely dared anticipate the great results of their Pro- 
mencement to its end. 


vidence-directed course. Much less did the youth of 

Born in seventeen hundred and fifty-seven, married | nineteen foresee the abundanttreasure of a nation’s love 
at the early age of seventeen, his nineteenth year found | and a world’s admiration, which were in store for his 
him on our shores a volunteer in the cause of freedom. | maturer years. He looked not beyond the honorable 
It was an extraordinary, perhaps a romantic step. This | impulse of the moment, and the generous dictates of his 
gentleman was of noble birth—had been educated in | own ardent spirit. 
Paris, at an institution surrounded by the trappings of The arrival of Fafayette was hailed with joy—it was 
royalty; was not an undistinguished member of the | the first evidence to a suffering people of sympath 
courtly circle: and held an appointmentin a body of | from foreign nations: the first clear manifestation that 
roops charged as guards of honour with the safety of | they were not abandoned and rejected by all mankind. 
the royal person. Let it be remembered too, that this 


It was the harbinger of a brighter day—which was soon 
court was the most brilliant, we may add, the most dis- | to burst in rich effulgence upon their darkened pros- 
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ects. He became immediately a member of the fami- 
iy of Washington—and received an honorable appoint- 
ment in our army. It is well known that the affection 
and esteem of the father of our country was soon con- 
ceded freely and fully to his young friend—that his 
confidence and regard grew with increase of intimacy 
—and were bright and refulgent to the last hour of his 
life. Higher praise than to have gained and retained 
the love of Washington, need no man claim. That 
great and good man, clear in all his perceptions—calm 
and sedate in feeling—stern and immoveable in re- 
solve, formed not his estimate of charaeter by hasty im- 
pulse—gave not his regard inconsiderately—bestowed 
not his confidence without reflection—and if it were 
merited, spared not the severe castigation of his cen- 
sure. To have possessed in his heart an abiding place, 
was in itself a stamp of striking worth, a patent of na- 
ture’s nobility—a passport to the respect of the civiliz- 
ed world. That Lafayette was thus beloved was shown 
not only by the character of their intercourse while to- 
gether, but by the fact that in after years when he be- 
came the victim of revolutionary phrenzy, and the te- 
nant of a dungeon, his eldest son was sent to Washing- 
ton, as his best protector, and most faithful guardian— 
the appeal was responded to—the claim acknowledged; 
and the pledge redeemed. The son of his ancient friend 
found in Washington a second father—and remained 
beneath his roof until better auspices smiled upon his 
return to his native soil. 

Lafayetie’s military career in the service of his adopt- 
ed country—though short—was brilliant. He contri- 
buted largely from his ample means to the equipment 
of troops whom he afterwards headed in battle—and at 
Brandywine attested, with h‘s blood, the sincerity of his 
attachment to the principles for which he fought. How 
profound must have been tlie emotions of this excellent 
man, when nearly half a century after that day, he 
stood upon the very spot, where struggling for an in 
fant people he had fallen, and recounted the events of 
the battle—and spoke of the deeds of all who hadbeen 
there, except his own—to the children and grand- 
children of his companions in arms—himself almost the 
only survivor of the gallant band. Glorious stream! 
consecrated by the arms of Washington, by the blood 
of Lafayette—by the proclaimed gratitude of a great 
pow acknowledging and redeeming the debt of their 

uried sires. 

The Battle of Brandywine, though gallantly fought, 
terminated in defeat—and was succeeded by the occu- 
pation of Philadelphia by the British army. 
s quent period, Lafayette had the honor of conducting, 


as commanding officer, a successful campaign in Vir- | 


vinia against Lord Cornwallis—in which with inferior 
forces, he baffled the designs of that active antagonist, 


and saved the state—and in the ensuing year participat- | 


ed in the siege of York Town—stormed a British re- 
doubt at the head of American troops, and contributed, 
largely, by his personal gallantry, to the surrender of 
Cornwallis and his forces—of that Cornwallis, by whom 
he had been contemptuously called ‘the Boy.” This 
great victor: secured the triumph of America —and was 
soon succeeded by that acknowledgment of her inde- 
pendence which could no longer be withheld. Imagine, 
my friends,the holy joy with which he must have beheld 
this triumphant consummation, who had come to us in 
the hour of despondency—who had fought for us— 
bled for us—contributed his treasures—traversed the 


At a sub- | 
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the eve of those extraordinary events which at first ex- 
cited the sympathy and admiration of men; but in their 
progress roused feelings of alarm and abhorence. ‘the 
spendid reign of the fourteenth Lewis, rendered illus- 
trious by the brilliancy of his victories—the splendour 
of his court—and the extent of his power, was succeed- 
ed by the long career of another Lewis, who retained 
the sceptre almost half a century—surrounded by un- 
worthy favorites, plunged in debauchery, stained with 
crime. I,centiousness revelled uncontrolled—profli- 
gate expenditures wasted the public treasures and ex- 
hausted the resources of the nation. ‘the infection 
pervaded all society; and exhibited the plague spot of 
unhallowed pleasure on every cheek. Tne power and 
influence of the natien declined—and at his decease, 
France was shorn or the beams which had shone with 
so much brightness under his predecessor’s rule. This 
awful period of moral darkness, was distinguished by 
the lurid glare of genius and intellect of the highest 
order, prostituted to the most baneful purposes. France 
was never more rich in intellect—but never was intel- 
lect more shamefully abused. The sallies of wit—the 
investigations of phiios»phy—the ornament of rhetoric 
—the sophistries of logic—the productions of art; were 
all directed by one common effort te overturn the foun- 
| dations on which the spirit of man had for ages rested 
its dearest hopes—and the effort was successful. Pro- 
| fligacy and irreligion were triumphant. Amid all these 
bold investigations, it was not to be expected that the 





| science of government would escape examination; and 


that was a field in which the real philanthropist, and 


| the mere philosopher who pursued his theories, careless 


of consequences, might expatiate together. ‘Ilo the 
good and pure, as well as to the reckless and profligate, 
| the corruptions of the monarchy had become so glaring 
as to produce contempt, and excite dislike. France, 
therefore, was ripe, from a combination of causes, for 
' revolution—which was to prove beneficial or baneful, 
| as the ascendency of the antagonist princip'es might 
decide, It could not be doubted- which side Lafayette 
would adopt in the coming contest. He had become a 
genuine republican: he acknowledged theoretically— 
and felt in his inmost bosom the truth and the beauty— 
| of the principles which assert the political equality of 
men. He had seen the practical effects of that doctrine 
in his adopted country—creating a race of freemen— 
pursuing their respective roads to wealth—to eminence 
—to respectability—to public distinction or to private 
| independence, as to each might seem best. He had 
perceived that talent—that integrity—the power to 
serve the commonwealth—belonged to no particular 
order—-were found as often in the cottage as in the 
palace. He had witnessed the harmonious accordance 
of order, and industry, and happiness, of individual and 
national prosperity with republican government. In his 
preference, therefore, for free institutions, the senti- 
ments of his heart accorded with the conclusions of his 
|reason. Ile was, essentially, a republican; and his 
course in the public bodies of which he was a member 
in the early stages of the revolution, was a republican 
course: but he was neither a fanatic, an atheist, nor a 
murderer; and could not, therefore, keep pace with 
the revolution, when it degenerated into brutal and 
impious lawlessness. He could not assent to the execu- 
tion of the amiable and virtuous Lewis XVI.—to the 
unmanly murder of his queen—to the svstematized but! 





| cheries and wholesale drownings of his fellow men. He 


— again and again—entreated his king—and enlist- | could not become a Danton, a Marat, or a Robespierre, 
his countrymen on our behalf. Then came the | He could not, and he did not participate in that scene 


bright and pure reward of his early self denial and self- 
devotion. He left our shores beloved by the people— 
applauded by the public authorities—young in ) ears 
but already ripe in fame—in fame which had preceded 
him “ trumpet-tongued”—and made his name already 
the idol of those who ruled, through the theatres and 
saloons of Paris, the popular opinions of the day. 
France, at the period of Lafayette’s return, was on 


of bloody anarchy—of profane infidelity—of cold- 
blooded and insatiable cruelty—ot untiring profligacy 
—of bitter iron-handed, ever changing despotism— 
which defaced the fairest country on earth, and led by 
certain steps to final subjugation—nay, tothankful sub 
mission and grateful obedience to the master spirit, 
which tamed them, subdued them, governed them, and 
trampled on them all. 
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ture of the captive? Allow me to recall it to your me- 
mory:— 

**[ took,”’ says Sterne, ‘a single captive; and hav- 
ing first shut him up in his dungeon, I then looked 
through the twilight of his grated door to take his pic- 
ture. I beheld his body half wasted away with long 
confinement, and felt what kind of sickness of the heart 
it was which arises from hope deferred. Upon looking 
nearer I saw him pale and feverish; in thirty years the 
western breeze had not once fanned his blood: he had 
seen no sun, no moon, in all that time: nor had the 
voice of friend or kinsman breathed through his lattice. 
His children!—but here my heart began to bleed, and 
I was forced to go on with another part of the portrait. 

| He was sitting upon the ground upon a little straw in 
the farthest corner of his dungeon, which was alternate- 
ly his chair and bed: a little calender of small sticks 
was laid at the head, notched all over with the dismal 
days and nights he had passed there:—he had one of 
these little sticks in his hand, and with a rusty nail he 
was etching another day of misery to add to the heap. 
As I darkened the little light he had, he lifted up a 








A limited constitutional monarchy—‘*‘ A throne sur- 
rounded by republican institutions,” was the object of 
his desire—not as the best form of Government—but as 
the best adapted to the situation of his country. And 
at one moment it seemed as if he had nearly attained 
this goal of his ambition. Lewis had yielded to the re- 
presentatives of a people a constitution—such as La- 
fayette approved—and in the preparation of which he 
had assiduously labored. Its adoption by the nation, 
was an act of imposing solemnity; and the part borne 
by Lafayette in the ceremony, most honorable and 
conspicuous. Per:nit me to describe it in the words of 
an accomplished writer:—‘** The day chosen, as most 
appropriate for the ceremony, was the 14th of July, 
1790, the anniversary of the destruction of the Bastile; 
and the open space behind the military school, called 
the Champ de Mars, was the place fixed on for this 
great national festival and solemnity. By the constant 
labour of from one to two hundred thousand persons, 
of both sexes and all ranks, from dukes and duchesses, 
bishops and deputies, down to the humblest artisans, 
who all made the occasion like the Saturnalia of the 


ancients, an amphitheatre of earth, four miles in cir-| hopeless eye towards the door,then cast it down,shook 
cumference, was raised in a few weeks, whose sides | his head, and went on with his work of affliction. I 
were formed of seats destined to receive the French | heard his chains upon his legs as he turned his body to 
people, and in whose centre stood the throne and the | lay his lit le stick upon the bundle. 
altar. Onthe morning of the day when the whole was | sigh. 


to be consummated, the king, the court, the clergy, | This profound picture of human suffering did Lafay- 
the national assembly, a deputation of the military | ette realize in all but its extreme duration. For two 


from the eighty-three departments, and a body of the | years the place of his confinement was concealed from 
people amounting to above four hundred thousand | all the world—and was discovered only by the most 
souls, were assembled in this magnificent amphitheatre. | assiduous exertions and well-devised schemes of an in- 
Mass was first said, and then Lafayette, who that day | telligent gentleman who embarked in the effort to ascer- 
had the military command of six millions of men, and tain the fact and manner of his existence. When cer- 
held in his hands the power of the monarchy, swore to | tainty was attained on these points, a gallant attempt at 
the constitution, on behalf of the nation, at the altar | his rescue was made—in which American love partici- 
which had been erected in the midst of the arena.— | pated in the person of a son of him whose hospitable 
Every eye of that immense mass was turned on him: | hearth had first received Lafayette on this side the At- 
every hand was raised to join the oath he uttered. It | lantic. The attempt, successful in its commencement, 
was, no doubt, one of the most magnificent and solemn | was, in the end abortive: and Bollman and Huger paid 
ceremonies the world ever saw: and, perhaps, no man | the penalty of their gallantry in chains: and endured, 
ever enjoyed the sincere confidence ofan entire people | with fortitude, the same unrelenting severity and bar- 


more completely than [.afayette did, as he thus bore | barous inflictions from which they had essayed to relieve 


the most imposing part in these extraordinary solemni- | the noble prisoner. ‘The attention of civilized nations 
ties.” 


| was, however, awakened. Austria could no longer per- 
This great man, no doubt, then believed that he had | petrate cruelty without incurring disgrace. His exem- 


won the regeneration of his country, and reaped the | plary wife and daughters was permitted to share, and 
rich reward of his own devotion to the cause of liberty. | to sooth the severities of his captivity—the voice of in- 
if such were his hopes, they were destined to bitter | dignant reproach was heard in the Commons of Great 
disappointment; and in the hour of his brilliant triumph, | Britain-—-the language of entreaty and remonsiraace 
he was treading upon the confines of the darkest mo- | flowed from the pen of Washington—France finally 
ments of his life. The march of revolution was but| spoke in the day of her republican power—and the 
begun. The long long years of folly, of debauchery, | brave spirit which gloomy despotism would willingly 
and of crime, in which that fine country had been | have transferred from the prison to the tomb, was again 
plunged by weak and vicious rulers, were to be visited | restored to a longing world. 
by an atonement of bitter severity and awful prolonga- France was at that period moving with accelerated 
tion before the dark spots of dishonor could be effaced, | steps towards that magnificent despotism, which in the 
and an untarnished escutcheon be restored to the nation. | person of Napoleon subdued and enchained the turbu- 
The good and the evil were alike to be overwhelmed | lence of anarchy—which gave to the adoration of 
in the hurricane of ungoverned passion. A generation | Frenchmen the idol of military glory in lieu of freedom 
was doomed to be swept away, that another might rise | —and for her slaughtered sons repaid the nation with 
from purer seed, and of more hardy and vigorous | the spoils of subjugated Europe. Th.se were not 
wth. The spirit of anarchy was abroad, the lust of | scenes in which the pure republicanism of Lafayette 
lood was raging in the excited veins of unholy men. | could participate: nor was his single voice sufficient to 
Lafayette himself was proscribed; and from the head of | stay that overwhelming torrent which, during his im- 
the French armies assembled in opposition to the | prisonment, had been gathering force which broke 
edalesced powers of Europe, was compelled to fly his | down all the barriers of opposition. Insensible to the 
country. He fell into the hands of Austria—and pure | blandishments and entreaties of the ‘* foremost man of 
and spotless though his life had been—equally oppos- | all the world,” resisting the allurements of ambition, 
ed to the madness of revolutionary phrenzy as to the | Lafayette became—a farmer—and in the cultivation of 
oppressions of tyranny—the gloomy despotism of Aus- | the earth, and the elegancies of a liberal hospitality, 
tria would not forgive his devotion to constitutional go- | sought consolation for disappointed hopes. When at 
vernment. He was consigned to the dungeons of | length Providence having permitted the iron tempest of 


Olmutz. The friend of our country—of our Washing- | war during an awful cycle of years to sweep the fairest 


ton-—of man-—was most foully immured in the prisons | plains of Europe from Naples to Moscow, brought it 
of that detested fortress. 


back in one retributive concentrated blast, to pour its 
Young gentlemen—Do you recollect Sterne’s pic- | desolation upon the very point from which it had gone 


He gave a deep 
I saw the iron enter into his soul.”? 
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forth on its errand of destruction,—and Napoleon, after | twelve millions of freemen. Such was the triumph of 
his second lurid advent, and his defeat at Waterloo, | virtues, . 

seemed ambitious to make France one vast charnal} You have read, too, of the landing of Napoleon at 
house, and amid her ruins to erect his tomb, L fayette | Cannes, upon his return from Elba, followed by his 











again stood forth—calm—undauuted—still republican |.small but faithful guards—of his victorious march from 


—and in the chamber of representatives—at the peril | thence to Paris—of the enthusiastic joy of his former 
of his life—in the name of the people demanded the | bretnren in arms, who advancing under the flag of the 
abdication of the despot. ‘* All viewed with awe the | Bourbons to oppose the invader, required only the 
venerable man”—Even the bold and talented Lucien, | signal of his outstretched arms and bared bosom to 
the brave and faithful brother of the warrior, bowed | rush into his embrace, and again acknowledge their 
submission to the sage. ‘The chamber triumphed: | ancient chief. ‘That is undoubtedly a beautiful historic 
and the sterile rock of the ocean became the dwelling | incident—and weaves for the brow of Napoleon a 
lace and the tomb of the once great Napoleon. | brighter chaplet than any placed there by his splendid 
Again did Lafayette retire to his farm—the Bourbon | series of almost superhuman victories. But the wel- 
blood was not yet purged of its hereditary vices: and | come and the joy, were the welcome and joy of armed 
the ancient republican, though from time to time he |.men; bailing the second rising of the meteor which was 
filled the honourable post of a representative of the | to lead them again to the feast of battle and of slaugh.- 
people, could not mingle with a court which refused to | ter, And it did so; and many, who gave that welcome, 
prop the throne with the support of ‘‘ republican insti- | were soon laid low—and France, again overrun by hos- 
tutions.”? And thus he remained in the calm enjoy- | tile armies, and bleeding at every pore, wept in sack- 
ment of domestic life, indulging in the retrospect ot his , cloth and ashes for that ill-omened return. 
well spent years, until again called forth, not by the} Contrast the landing at Cannes with the landing of 
events of his own country, Dut by the voice of America, | Lafayette in New York. Behold that magnificent bay, 
to present to the world a scene which has no parallel | on whose waters, rolling in from the great Atlantic, sits 
in history. ; that queen of cities—crested with spires—brilliant with 
In the year 1824, the thirteen original confederated | the masts and waving flags of every nation of the earth. 
states of this Union had expanded in number to four- | Along the waters of this bay—dotted with islets— 
and-twenty—all flourishing and powerful—the three | crowned on the left with the heights of Long Island— 
millions of freemen, whom Lafayette had known and | bounded on the right with the shores of New Jersey— 
fought for, had increased totwelve. ‘The territories of receiving at the point of the city the meeting wa'ers of 
the republic had become enlarged by acquisitions, the | the Hudson and the Sound—approaches the proud ves- 
result of a peaceful but firm policy—her rank, from | sel which bore him across the ocean: taken captive and 
that of the most humble in the scale of nations, had risen | led in triumph by a fleet of steamers—crossed at every 
until she was numbered among the most exalted. The) step of her progress by a thousand sails darting around 
flag of the United States was the emblem ofa prosper- | her, filled with rejoicing freemen. Thus Lafayette ad- 
ous, a powerful, a free people, able to contend with | vanced towards the city; the artillery of the Narrows 
the mightiest nations of the earth, but living in amity | thundering from the fortress which bore his own name, 
with all. Such were the United States of America, on | and responded to by the cannon from the inner harbor. 
the western shores of the Atlantic. On the eastern | ** He landed at the Battery amid the acclamations of 
shores of that ocean, at the distance of three thousand | two hundred thousand voices which hailed him with 
miles, lived an aged individual: a man of former gene-| sounds of blessing and welcome.”—This was the first 
rations—without power—without authority—without | step of that triumphant procession, through four-and- 
even the bauble of a title to distinguish him—for of that | twenty sovereign states, awarded to a great and good 
he had voluntarily stripped himself; and it was forgotten | man, by a free and grateful people. 
that he had once been called a Marquis. But this ven-| He landed on the 16th of August, 1824; and on the 
erable man had been beloved of Washington—had in| 7th of September, in the following year, bade a final 
his boyhood loved and served this nation--had contri- | adieu to his adopted country: the intervening period 
buted with his blood and treasure to lay the foundations having been to the nation a continued jubilee—to him 
of its greatness—and now, in its day of power, this na- | an hourly reiteration of their devoted and impassiened 
tion remembered the frieud of its youth—and with al-/ love. Mark, young gentlemen, the bright reward of a 
most the reverence of a child wished to gaze once more | life of unblemished virtue, devoted to the promotion of 
upon the features of him who had been to it almost a| the happiness of man. 
parent. This individual thus revered, was the viriuous,| It might have been imagined that the cup of true 
the excellent Lafayette. And this great nation, impell-) glory was now filled; but providence had still in reserve 
ed by a spontaneous sentiment of affectionate gratitude, | one precious boon to make it overflow before he died. 
by asolemn legislative act, invited him to her shores. | In 1830, Charles the Tenth of France, forgot the lessons 
He came the Guest of a Nation.—You may search | of adversity which had been so largely bestowed upon 
in vair, the records of all history for a parallel| his ancient house. He broke his compact with his 
event ! ) people: and that people again arose in arms. Three 
Your course of studies, young gentlemen, has made! days Paris flowed with blood—the third beheld the 
you familiar with a Roman triumph. ‘The conquering | flight of Charles—the triumph of the people—and that 
general led the procession through the streets of Rome, | people once more obedient to the voice of Lafayette. 
followed by his victorious troops—by the arms of the | Called from his retirement, at the head of the National 
slain—by the treasures of subdued provinces— by long | Guard of France, France was at his command. He 
trains of fettered captives, doomed to slavery, or to| used his power by giving to her a citizen King—* a 


death in the savage sports of the Circus. Bleod and | constitutional throne surrounded by republican institu- 
tears—the deep and inward curses of the oppressed ac- | tions.” 


companied every step of the gorgeous show. For every | a : - 
throb of triumph ‘or the inarartl bosom, ten thousand | ** His ita transactis, obiit.” 

palpitations of bitter woe pierced the bosoms of his fel-| We have thus, young gentlemen, cursorily glanced 
low-men. Such must ever be the triumphs of the sword. | at a few of the leading events in the life of our country’s 
Put them all together—all that ever graced imperial | friend. He deserves the epithet of a great man—not 
Rome—how do they compare with the triumph of La-! as indicating nations subverted and generations slaugh- 
fayeite. His trophies were spread through all the land | tered to gratify insatiated ambition—but because he was 
—were seen in its arts, its arms, its institutions, its} pure in private life, as well as distinguished in public» 
wealth, its power: tears followed him, but they were | was upright in intention—firm in action—steadfast in 
tears of joy; and, for captives, he held the hearts of | principle—because he loved his race, and sought their 
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happiness with uniform and undeviating constancy of 
purpose. No man of his eventful age has been more 
beloved and esteemed: and it hasbeen his peculiar for- 
tune that these sentiments which are usually looked for 
only in the domestic circle, or among a limited number 
of intimate friends, have been extended to him with in 
tensity of ardor by the whole population of two of the 
greatest nations of the earth. 

You have selected for your alma mater the institution 
which bears his name. You have thus invoked his 
spirit to observe your conduct. His fame will be en- 
hanced by the honours you may win—the sanctity of 
his name will be violated by misconduct, into which 
you may be betrayed. Excellence here and purity of 
life hereafter you owe to him. You owe them also to 
your parents, and to your country. You cannot all 
become Lafayettes The world has room for few such 
names. But you may all become virtuous men; en- 
lightened citizens of a great republic; ab'e to advance 
her prosperity, and participate in her government. 
And it may be, that the varying fortunes of our country 
may require, even in your day of activity all the wis- 











dom, all the virtue, all the talent which her most gifted 
sons may be able to bring to her aid. That she must 
advance to greatness, to power, seems to be decreed 
by Providence: but whether that advance is to be made 
in unien and peace among ourselves, and under the 
banners of freedom, or in the midst of dissention and 
civil war, and under the rule of despotism; it passes the 
prescience of man to foretell. Brace yourselves then, 
young gentlemen, to the task; develope fully, in accor- 
dance with the design of the institution, your moral, 
your physical, and your intellectual faculties, Prepare 
yourselves like Cincinnatus and like Washington, for 
the plough, the senate, and the sword; and when you 
leave these halls of your early instruction, be prepared 
to offer to your country, frames hardened with labour, 
minds enriched with knowledge, and hearts imbued 
with sound religion and pure morality. 

May the Ruler of all Nations, who inspired that decla- 
ration of independence, which renders this day so pre- 
eminent in the annals of history, continue to preserve 
and bless our beloved republic. 
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Extract from the Meteorological Register, taken at the State Capitol—Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, 
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eo PEE el steal lal. | 
=| 3 ioe - S Ss 1 sy | @ Is 
2| & Bee eer a ee | aS . 
: = i » 5 § 5 & ‘8 eS ‘s is State of the Weather. 
a) 8 Reb fg dell | ezyer er | E 
Ae leiglé!ilgigiéisie | 
Thermometer. Barometer. 
1)Saturday || 35 37 38 37 29 78) 29.77) 29.78||NK& Cloudy day, 
2|Sunday 36 49 48 44 87||NW Clear day, 
3|Monday 34 46 50 40 30. 29.97|| W do. do 
Tuesday 44 50 51 48 29 65 2 65|;W do. do, 
5|\Wednesd}|| 33 48 55 45 |i 9 6 lw do. do. 
6|Thursd’d|| 46 50 56 51 7LUW do. do. 
7\Friday 49 42 34 42 78\\N Cloudy, —Clear, 
8iSaturday || 26 30 37 31 30. 95||SE ‘Sun & Cloudy,—Cloudy, 
9/Sunday 35 38 40 38 29 71 70|\|SE \Foggy and damp day, 
10) Monday 42 45 47 45 78\|NE Cloudy day, 
11/Tuesday 45 53 55 51 79)|\W Clear,—Cloudy, 
12|\Wednesdj| 29 32 3 3 30.01 UNW Clear,—Cloudy, 
13\Thursd’y|| 28 41 44 38 29.79}|S Clear,—Cloudy, 
14\Friday 40 50 56 47 67||S Cloudy,—Cloudy, 
15,Saturday ;| 56 67 66 63 51)|SwW Cloudy Sun and Rain, 
16 Sunday 43 48 46 46 72||NW Clear,—Cloudy, 
17|Monday 41 45 45 44 30.01)/SE Cloudy day, 
18,Tuesday |; 43 48 53 48 30.25 ),NE Clear day, 
19)Wednesd|} 41 44 45 43 29.99| NE Fog and drizzling rain, 
20;Thursd’y|| 42 55 58 52 29.83!/SE Clear day, 
21\Friday 47 53 57 2 8U]|SE \Cloudy day, 
2Saturday || 52 55 56 54 78||NE [Damp and C’oudy day, 
23)Sunday 55 59 57 57 67 ||NE \Driz. rain—damp & cld’y. 
24, Monday 48 50 46 48 67||NE do. * fog & damp, 
25 Tuesday 47 50 42 46 60}|W Cloudy day—Blustering, 
26 Wednesd || 28 34 35 3 83°|W Sun & cloudy—Clear, 
27\Tharsday|| 30 | 43 | 46 | 40 78|SW Clear day, 
28 Friday 35 |; 46 46 42 58'|W Cloudy day. 
Thermometer. ____ Barometer. 
Maximum onthe 23d, - - - 57°l/Maximum on the 18th, - - 30.25 inches. 
Minimum onthe 8th, —- ° ° - $31°||Minimumonthe 15th, - - - 29.51 * 
Difference, . - - - 26°|| Difference, - - - 00.74 « 
Mean, ° ° : - - 45°!|Mean height, - - - - 29.79 « 
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METER IN PHILADELPHIA ALMSHOUSE, 


(Continued from page 91.) 


Upon this opinion of the supreme court, the cause 
: was again brought before the jury, and after the cvi- 
= Winds and Weather. | dence was closed, andthe arguments of counsel, Wash- 
ington, J. delivered the following charge to the jury. 
| ** When this cause was tried before, the counsel for 
wun iiss a | 7 ss NE & cloudy,rai. sno. & sl’t _the defendant insisted, that the plaintiff’s title was bullt 
eb. 0 ? 7 » 


1834. 


un rise, 
Meridian or 
noon 


9 A. M. 


Gi 





—-)|--—_— 


| 


| upon a contract, which he had not complied with, that 
2|32 |34 | 43 |45 |NW and ny een | he was to make a settlement, such - the enactin 
3/314)34 | 423/46 |SW -— oom na RNP | clause of the 9th section requires, unless prevent 
4\33 S43 43 49 |SW an oye 5 “4 ” les | fom doing so, by the enemies of the United State; in 
5/33 138 | 45 30 WSW and clear, fresh gales | which latter case, he was, not only te prove a persis- 
*6/38 }43 | 49 (52°)S and clear d cloud | tance in endeavours to make the settlement, during the 
4 - ol i Z - ~ pair, See F pe | period of the war; but was to go on to make it, after 
ols2 \33°| 35 (34 NE. trons with rein | the prevention ceased. This question was so difficult, 


‘ 


| as to divide, not only this court, but the courts of this 
10|37 |38 | 44 |43 |NE to NW, lightand clou’y | 
INw aah clear, Sa enedidiete | stun. The question was adjourned to the supreme 








11)37 [39 » 48 |50 ' court, who have decided that a warrantee, who from 
12 26 28 | 28 27 NW aud clear, moderate April, 1793, to the 1st of January, 1796,was prevented 
13}23 |29 | 37 |39 |SW and clear, moderate by the enemies of the United States, from making such 
14|36 1384] 46 |53 sw and hazy, meine 4 settlement as the law required, but, who, during that 
15/49 |55 | 65 |66 |SW, strong gales and cloudy | 5.104, persisted in his endeavours to make such settle- 
16/51 |48 | 50 )50 NW and clear, moderate ment, is entitled to hold his land in fee simple,although 
17\41 42 44 {ks NE and cloudy, moderate |after the prevention ceased, he made no attempt to 
Is Aa | be (oe (Reandteuaer sevens) makepushactlement. This we must condider athe 
90145 147 | 55 \60 \NW and anare sie daladihes law of the land, and govern our decision by it. 

21141 |44 | 53 158 |NE and cloudy, moderate The questions are, 

22!42 147 | 51 |53 |NE and cloudy, moderate 


Ist, Was the Holland company, from April, 1793, to 


23'51 |52 | 55 |55 |NE with rain January, 1, 1796, prevented from making their settle- 








24/45 1463) 49 |49 [NE with rain. | ment? And, 
25/46 1474, 44 143 |NNE with rain 2d, Did they persist in endeavours, during that pe- 
26|29 (304) 33 |35 |NW and clear, strong gales | riod, to make it? 
27|274|31 | 38 |44 |SW and clear, moderate What ; . . 
= ba. at is the legal meaning of prevention, and per- 
28153 383 48 '50 |SW and clear, moderate | sistance in endeavours? Were they prevented, and did 
* 6th. This day the thermometer when exposed to they persist, within this meaning? ‘The first are ques- 
ithe Sun, rose to 954°. 





| tions of the law, which the court are to decide; the lat- 


; - | ter are questions of tact, proper for your determination, 
MEMORANDUM OF THE WEATHER FOR JULY. | What were they prevented from doing, in order to ex- 


(‘Thermometer out of doors, NE exposure at corner of | cuse them? ‘The answer is from clearing, fencing, and 
Twelfth and Race streets.) | cultivating, two acres of land in every hundred acres 

contained in their warrant, from building a house there- 

| on, fit for the habitation of man, and from residing, or 
, causing a family to reside thereon. To what extent 
were their endeavours to go? ‘The answer is, to effect 
|these objects. It was not every slight, or temporary 
danger, which was to excuse them from making such 

| settlement, but such as a prudent man ought to regard. 
| The plaintiffs stipulated to settle as a society of hus- 
| bandmen, not asa band of soldiers. They were not 
| bound to expect every thing which might be expected 
| from military men, whose pro‘ession is to meet, to com- 
(bat, and to overcome danger. To such men it would 
| be a poor excuse, to say, they were prevented by dan- 
ger, from the performance of their duty. The husband- 

man flourishes in the less glorious, but not less honora- 

ble walks of life. So far from the legislature expect- 

ing, that they were to brave the dangers of a savage 

enemy, in order to effect their settlements, they are ex- 

cused from making them, if such dangers exist. But 

they must persist in their endeavours to make them,that 
te is, they are to persist if the danger is over, which pre- 
vented them from making them. For it would be a 

| monstrous absurdity to say, that the danger, which, by 
| preventing them from making the settlements, would 
——— —_——————————— | exeuse them, would not, at the same time, excuse them 
from endeavours to make them, so long asit existed. It 
would be a mockery to say, that I should be excused 
| from putting my finger into the blaze of this candle, 
| provided 1 would persevere in my endeavours to do it, 
because, by making the endeavours, I could do it, al- 

thuugh the consequences would be such as I was ex- 

cused from incurring. If then, the company were pre- 

vented from making their settlements, by dangers from 

: a public enemy, which no prudent man would, or ought 
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between 1 
and 3, P. M. 
9 days from 70 to 80 
66 80 to 94 
70 to 96 
3 days from 90 to 96 
76—96 
ys from 76 to 8 
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76—97 
7 days from 76 to 80 
sé 80 to 90 
66 90 to 97 
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Average maxim. 81 
Average maxim. 874 
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Average minimum 66 
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58—80 
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17 days from 61 to 67 
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13 days from 59 to 68 
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The observations were 
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to encounter, and if they made those endeavours,which | July, 1795, the plaintiff gave notice to the defendant, 
the same man would have made to effect the object, | that he claimed the tracts in question, that he intend- 
they have fully complied with the proviso of the 9th | ed to settle them, and forewarned him to proceed no 


section. 
How, then, are the facts? That a public war between | 
the United States, and the Indian tribes, subsisted from | 
April, 1793, and previous to that period, until late in 
1795, is not denied. And, though the great theatre _ 
of the war lay far into the north west of the land in dis 
pute, yet it is clearly proved, that this country, during 
this period, was exposed to the repeated irruptions of } 
the enemy, killing and plundering such of the whites 
as they met with, in situations where they could not de- | 
fend themselves. What was the degree of danger pro- 
duced by those hostile incursions, can only be estimat- | 
ed by the conduct of those who attempted to face it.— | 
We find them, sometimes working out in the day time, 
in the neighbourhood of the forts, and returning within 
their walls, at night, for protection; sometimes giving 
up the pursuit in despair, and retiring to the settled 
parts of the country; then returning to this country,and 
again abandoning it. We sometimes meet with a few 
men hardy enough to attempt the cultivation of their 
lands, associating implements of husbandry, with the | 
instruments of war, the character of the husbandman, | 
with that of a soldier; and yet I do not recollect any in- 
stance, with this enterprising, daring spirit, a single 
individual was able to make such a settlement as the 
law required. You have heard what exertions the Hol- 
land company made, you will consider what was the 
‘state of that country during the period in question, you 
will apply the principles laid down by the court, to the | 
evidence in the cause, and then say, whether the title | 
is with the plaintiff or not. Verdict for plaintiff. 


But, notwithstanding this decision of the highest tri- | 
bunal of our country, the controversy still subsists. It | 
has not tended to assuage, but rather to irritate oppo- | 
sition; and the consequences can only be conjectured, | 
unless the wisdom of the legislature should adopt some | 
moderate, conciliatory system, which may draw to- | 
gether contending parties. An object indeed, most 
devoutly to be wished! 


But independent of this great litigated question, it is 
of no small moment to ascertain precisely, whiat consti- 
tutes a settlement, under this law; and very great light 
is shed upon this point, in Balfour’s lessee v. Meade, | 
in the circuit court of the United States for the Penn- | 
sylvania district, reported in 4 Dallas, 363. ‘The facts 
were these: 


The plaintiff claimed four tracts of land, north and 
west, &c. for which he brought this ejectment. His | 
title rested on settlement rights, surveys and warrants. 
In 1793, he was a surgeon in the army, in garrison at 
fort Franklin. He took some of the soldiers, went out, | 
cut down a few trees, and built up five pens, or cabins, | 
about 10 feet square, and without putting covers on | 
them, returned back to the fort in six or seven days. | 
In April. 1795, he had these five tracts surveyed in the 

| 





name of himself, Elizabeth Balfour, and three others, 
each 400 acres. The deputy surveyor had, upon ap- 
plica'ion of the plaintiff, directed one Wilson to make the 
surveys, but something preventing him from doing it, the 
plaintiff employed one Steel todo it, and upon return- 
ing the surveys to Stokely, the deputy surveyor, he 
prevailed on him to write an authority to Steel to make 
the surveys, which he did, and antedated it, in order 
to make it appear to precede the surveys. In May, 
1795, he obtained warrants of acceptance for two of the 
sutveys of two of the tracts, having paid the considera- 
tion money for all. 


In autumn 1794, the defendant, fincing no person 
settled upon these tracts, built cabins upon the four! 
tracts in controversy, covered them, or some of them, 
and then went off, not returning again till November, 
1795, when he came with his family to reside in one of 
the cabins, and fixed settlers upon the other tracts. In_ 


further with his improvements. 

In January, 1796, the defendant caveated the plain- 
tiff in form, and the same being tried before the board 
of property in March, 1800,the caveats were dismissed, 
and warrants were ordered to issue, but they never did 


_ issue, in consequence of doubts afterwards existing re- 


specting the plaintiff's title. 

In April, 1796, the plaintiff made engagements with 
some persons to settle these lands for him; but after 
they had seen and approved the lands, they declined 


| going on them on hearing of the defendant’s claim. 


It was in proof by many witnesses, that the war with 
the Indians rendered it dangerous to settle that coun- 
try, during the years, 1793, 1794, 1795, and that but 


| few attempted before the spring or autumn of 1796, 


Washington, justice, after recapitulating the differ. 
ent sections of the act of 1792, observed that the 8th 


| section was intimately connected with the 3d section, 


and directed the deputy surveyor to survey and mark 
the lines of the tract, upon the application of the set- 
tler; and that such survey had no other validity, than to 


furnish the particular description, which must accom- 


pany the application at the Land Office for a warrant. 
The 4th section, among other regulations, protected 
the title of an actual settler, against a warrant entered 
with the deputy surveyor, posterior to such actual set- 


| tlement. 


That the 9th section of the act referred, exclusively, 
to the lands north and west of the Ohio, &c. he then 


recited the 9th section at large, stopping at the provi- 
| so, (see the section before,) and proceed thus: 


Let us now consider this case as if the law had stop- 
ped here, a title to the land in controversy, lying north 
and west, &c. could be acquired in no other manner, 
than by actual settlement, no sum of money could en- 
title a person toa warrant, unless the application was 
preceded by actual settlement on the land, or, if not so 
preceded by actual settlement, the warrant would give 
no title, unless it were tollowed by such settlement 
within two years thereafter. 

The question then is, what constitutes such actual 
settler, within the meaning and intention of this law, as 
will vestin him an inceptive title so as to authorize the 
granting to him a warrant; not a pedis posttio, nut the 
erection of a cabin, the clearing, or even the cultiva- 
tion, of a field. These acts may deserve the name of 
improvements, but not settlements, there must be an 
occupancy, accompanied with a bona fide intention to 
reside, and live upon the land, either in person, or by 
that of his tenant, to make it the place of his habitation, 
not at some distant day, but at the time he is improv- 
ing; for if this intention be only future, either as to his 
own personal residence, or that of a tenant, then the 
execution of that intention, by such actual residence, 
fixes the date; the commencement of the settlement; 
and the previous improvements will stand for nothing 
in the calculation, 

The erection of a house, and the clearing and culti- 
vating the ground, all or either of them may afford evi- 
dence of the quo animo with which it was done; of the 
intention to settle; but neither, nor all, will constitute a 
settlement, if unaccompanied by residence. Suppose, 
then, improvements made, the person making them de- 
claring at the time, that they were intended for tempo- 


| rary purposes of convenience, and not with a view to 


settle and reside; conld this be called an actual settle- 
ment within the meaning and intention of the legisla- 
ture? Surely no: but though such acts, against express 
declarations of the guo animo, will not make a settle- 
ment, it does not follow that the converse of the propo- 


' sition will: for, a declaration of an intention to settle, 


without actually carrying that intention into execution, 
will not constitute an actual settlement. 
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How do these principles apply to the case of the 
plaintiff? In 1793, he leaves the fort at which he was 
stationed, and in which he was an officer, with a few 
soldiers; cuts down some trees, erects four or five pens 
(for, not being covered, they do not deserve the name 
of cabins,) and in five, six or seven days, having ac- 








complished this work, he returns into the fort, his for- 
mer place of residence. Why did he retreat so preci- | 
pitatel.? We hear of no danger existing at the time of 
completing these labors, which did not exist during the 
time he was engaged in them, What prevented him 
from proceeding to cover the cabins and from inhabit- 
ing them? Except the state of general hostility which 
existed in that part of the country, there is no evidence 
of a particular necessity for flight, in the instance of this 
plaintiff. It is most obvious, that the object of his visit | 
to this wilderness was to erect what he considered to be | 
improvements; but they were, in fact, uninhabitable by | 
a human being, and, consequently, could not have been | 
inten led for a present settlement. He was, besides, an | 
officer in the army; and, whi'st in that service, he | 
could not settle and reside at his cabin, although the 
country had been in a perfect state of tranquility. In| 
short, his whole conduct, both at that time and after- | 
wards; his owa statements when asserting a title to the } 
lands, the recitals in his warrants of acceptance, and | 
certificates of survey, allafford proof which is irresisti- | 
ble, that he did not mean, in 1793, tosettle. Mistaking | 
the law, as it seems many others have done in this re- | 
spect, he supposed that an improvement was equivalent | 
to a settlement, for vesting a right in those lands. It is 
not pretended even now, nor is it proved by a single | 
witness who assisted in making the improvements, that | 
he contemplated a settlement. It has been asked, could | 
the legislature have meant to require persons to sit | 
down, for a moment, on land encompassed by danger | 
from a savage enemy? T[answer, no: at such a time it | 
was very improbable that men would be found rash | 
enough to make settlements. But yet no title could be | 
acquired without such a settlement, and if men were 
found hardy enough to brave the dangers of a savage | 
wilderness, they might be called imprudent men, but) 
they would, also, deserve the promised reward, not for 
their boldness, but for their settlement. 

The first evidence we have of an intention in the | 
plaintiff to make anactual settlement was in the spring : 
of 1796, long after the actual bona fide settlement of the | 
defentant with his family; for I give no credit to the | 
notice from the plaintiff to the defendant in July, 1795, | 
since so far from accompanying it with actual settle. | 
ment, he speaks of a future settlement, which, how- 
ever, was never carried into execution. Every thing 
witich I have said with respect to the 400 acres survey - 
ed in the name of George Balfour, will apply a fortiori 
against the three other surveys in the name of Elizabeth 
Balfour, &c. who, it is not pretended, were ever privy | 
even tothe making of the cabins, or ever contemplated | 
a settlement upon those lands. 

If the law, then, had stopped at the proviso, it is | 
clear that the plaintiff never made such a settlement as | 
would entitle him to a warrant. But he excuses him- | 
self from having made such a settlement, as the law re- | 
quired, by urging the danger to which any person, at- 
tempting a residence in that country, would have been | 
exposed, He relies on the proviso to the 9th section | 
of the law, which declares, &c. (see it before. ) 

Evidence had been given of the hostile state of that | 
country, during the years 1793, 1794, 1795, and the | 
danger to which settlements would have been exposed. | 
We know that the treaty at Fort Grenville was signed. | 
on the third of August, 1795, and ratified the 22d of 
December, in the same year. Although Meade settled, | 
with his family in November 1795, it is not conclusive | 
proof that there was no danger even then; and at any } 
rate, it would require some little time and preparation 
for those who had been driven off, to return to their | 
settlements; and if the cause turned upon the questiun, | 
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| whether the plaintiff had persevered in his exertions to 
| return and make such settlement, as the law requires, I 
_ shouldleave that question to the jury,upon the evidence 
'they have heard. But the plaintiff to intiile himself to 
| the benefit of the proviso, should have had an incipient 
title at some time or other, and this could only have 
been created by actual settlement, preceding the neces- 
sity, which obliges him to seek the benefit of the pro- 
viso, or by warrant. 

I do not mean to say, that he must have had such an 
actual settlement, as this section requires to give a per- 
fect title; for, if he had built a cabin, and commenced 
his improvement in such manner, as to afford evidence 
of a bona file intention to veside, and had been forced 
off by the enemy, at any stage of histabours, persever- 
ing, at all proper times afterwards, in endeavoring to 
return, when he migi:t safely oso, he would have been 
saved by the proviso, which was made for his benefit; 
this he has,not done. 

Decisions in the supreme court, and in the common 
pleas, of this state have been cited at the bar, two of 
which I shall notice for the purpose of pointing out the 
peculiar mark, which distinguishes them from the pre- 
sent, and to prevent any conclusions from being drawn 
from what has been said, either to countenance, or im- 
peach, those decisions. The cases I allude to, are the 
Holland Company vs. Coxe, and the feigned issue tried 
at Sunbury. 

The incipient title, under which the plaintiffs claimed 
in those cases, were warrants, authorized by the »3d 
section of the law. The incipient title in the present 
case, is settlement. The former was to be completed 
by settlement, survey and patent. This was to precede 
the warrant; and for the more distinct explanation of 
this distinction, it .will be important to ascertain what 
acts will constitute an actual settler to whom a warrant 
may issue, and what constitutes an actual settlement as 
the foundation of a title. I have before explained who 
may be an actual set'ler to demand a warrant, namely, 
one who has gone upon, and oceupied land, with a dona 
fide intention of an actual present residence, although 
he should have been compelled to abandon his settle- 
ment, by the public enemies, in the first stages of his 
But actual settlement, intended by the 9th 
section, consists in clearing, fencing and cultivating, 
two acres of ground at least, on each one hundred acres, 
erecting a house thereon, fit for the habitation of man, 
and a residence continued for five years next following 
his first settling, if he shall so long live. This kind of 
settlement more properly deserves the name of im- 
provement, as the different acts to be performed clearly 
import. This will satisfactorily explain what at first 
appeared tu be an absurdity in that part of the proviso, 
which declares, that ‘‘if such actual settler shall be pre- 
vented from making such actual settlement, &c.”” The 
plain meaning is, that if a person has once occupied 
lands, with an intention of residing, although he has 


' neither cleared nor fenced any land, and is forced off 


by the enemies of the United States, before he could 
make the improvement, and continue thereon for five 
years; having once hid an incipient title, he shall be 
excused by the necessity, which prevented his doing 
what the law required, and in the manner required; or, 
ifthe warrant holder, who, likewise, bas an incipient 
title, although he never put his foot upon the land, 
shall be prevented by the same cause, from —s 
these improvements, &c. he, too, shall be excused, if, 
as is required, also, of the settler, he has persevered, 
in his endeavors to make those improvements, &c. 

But what it becomes such a grantee to do, before he 
can claim a patent, or evena good title, is quite another 
question, upon which I give no opinion. 

As to the plaintiff ’s surveys and warrants, they can- 
not give him a title. Not the surveys, Ist. Because 
they are a mere description of the land, which the sur- 
veyor is authorized by the 8th section to make, and the 
applicant for the warrant is directed by the third sec- 
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tion, to lodge in the land office, at the time he applies | surveyed in the deputy surveyor’s books (§ 2 ) and the 


for the warrant. It is merely a demarcation, a special | act of 22d of September, 1794, has the same proviso in 





Jocation of the land intended to. be appropriated, and | favor of improvers, (§ 2.) Here it may fairly be infer- 
gives notice of the bounds thereof, that others may be | red that the house was built before the survey was 
able to make adjoining locations, without danger of in- } made for the population company, which was the in- 
terference: that is not such a survey as is returnable, | ception of an actual improvement under the law of 
so as to lay the foundation of a patent, Qd. It is not | April, 1794. It could not be contended that Shubert’s 
authorized by a warrant? 34. It was not for an actual | warrant was descriptive of any particular ground: it de- 
settlement. 4¢h. It was not made by an authorized | pended on the location of ninety-two other warrants, 
surveyor, if you believe, upon the evidence, that the and necessarily must shift its situation, according to the 
authority to Steel was antedated, and given after the ) surveys made on the prior warrants. If such warrants 
survey was returned, Not the warrant. Ist. Because { must be postponed to improvements, then the title of 
it was not a warrant of title, but of acceptance. 2d. | the plaintiff was preferable to that of the population 
It is not founded on settlement, but improvement, and } company: but if the house erected, should be thought 
if it had recited the consideration to be actual settle- | not to merit the appellation of an improvement, still the 
ment, the recital would have been false in fact, and | plaintiff is intitled torecover the value of the house. 
could have produced no legal, valid consequ: nces. | The defendant, after contracting for the land, received 
As to the caveat; the effect of it was to close the | the possession, and then purchas:d of the population 
doors of the Land Office against the further progress | company. 
of the plaintiff in perfecting his title. ‘The dismission| By the court, (Yeates and Smith:) ‘The meaning of 
of it again opened the door; but still the question as to the agreement appears clearly on the fuce of it. Ifthe 
title is open for examination in ejectment; if brought title of the population company was better than the 
within six months, andthe patent will issue to the suc | plaintiffs the latter was bound to return the considera- 
cessful pa'ty. | tion, if he had received it: but if the plaintiff had no 
The plaintiff, therefore, having failed to show a title | title, the defendant was not bound to pay. The war- 
sufficient to: enable him to recover in this action, it is} rant being in‘escriptive, would give way to a bona fide 
unnecessary to say any thing about the defendant’s title; settleme:.t and improvement, if made previous to the 
and your verdict ought to be for the defendant. Ver-| survey, under the proviso in the act of 22d of April, 
dict for defendant, accordingly. 1794, but net to a land-jobbing cabin made without an 
See Addison’s reports, 535, to 342. intention of residence. the improvement meant in this 
In the case of Alexander Wright v. Brice M’Gehan, | law, can be no other than that described in the act of 
at Allegheny, November, 1801, (MSS. Reports.) Action | December 30th, 1786, and this fully appears by the act 
of covenant. of 22d of September, 1794. On this point the court 
The action was brought on an article of agreement | expressed the grounds of their opinion fully in Meade’s 
dated 8th of March, 1796, whereby the plaintiff had | lessee v. Haymaker. . 
sold all his right and claim to an improvement of 400] But itis said, the plaintiff should be allowed for his 
acres north and west cf the river Ohio, adjoining &c. in | cabin. Why so? No such provision was made in the 
consideration of $125, payable on 1st of May, 1796, and | article, if the title of the population company was pre- 
the like sum in one year thereafier: but if the popula-| ferable. The effect of a recovery by that company 
tion land company should hold these lands by their war- | against the d: fendant, would be, that the judgment 
rants then the consideration money to be returned to | would be conclusive evidence against the now plaintff. 
the defendant, without interest. At present, the point of title is open for investigation 
The deferdant had paid no part of the consideration | by the present jury: and the court are clearly of opin- 
money. ‘To show that the money was not recoverable, | ion, that the want of title in the plaintiff is a good de- 
he produced a warrant dated 14th of April, 1792, to| fence in the present suit, though there has been no 
Mich: el Shubert for 400 acres north and west of Ohio, | eviction, Verdict for the defendant. 
adjoining land grant:d to Marshall Spring; and a sur- | (To be continued. } 
vey of 400 acres made thereon on the 13th of March, 
1795. by John Power, D. S. The leading warrant had 
issued in the name of Matthew M’Connell for 400 
acres extending along big Beaver creek, near the falls 
thereof, and was entered in the boc ks of James Caro- | . oe 
thers, then deputy surveyor of the district on the 10th | Grand National Sloop and Steamboat Navigation, from 
of June 1793. Shubert’s warrant was entered on the the Atlantic Ocean by way of the Chesapeake Bay, 
same day, and ninety one warrants intervened between | Susquehanna River, Seneca or Cayuga Lake to Lake 
them. Erie. 
The plaintiff about the time of the survey made for 


Shubert, (or one or two days before it, as it probably | mittee of the citizens of Harrisburg, and the War De- 
appeared from circumstances, though the particular} partment, relative to opening a Steamboat communica- 
day was not shown by direct testimony,) erected a | tion from the Chesapeake Bay, by way of the Susque- 
cabin about fourteen feet square on the land, covered | hanna, is the result of a meeting held at the Court 
it in, but without chimney or door in it; and sold his} House in Harrisburg, September 20, 1833. (See Re- 
improvement to defendant: but no one had then lived | gister, vol. xii. pages 212, 252, 261.) 
on the land, or cultivated any part of it. At this meeting resolutions were passed, declaring 
For defendant it was insisted that the plaintiff had no | the project national in its character and advantages,and 
title to the l.nds sold, under his fancied improvement; necessary for national defence. It also passed a reso- 


and that want of title, without eviction was a good de- | Jution in favor of a similar improvement from Lake 


fence in »n action for the price of the land sold. Addi- | Michigan to the navigable waters of the Illinois, thus 
son, 128 


pe ae to _ | opening a Steamboat navigation from the Atlantic to 
For the plaintiff it was urged, that under the law of ) the Lakes through the centre of the States east of the 


$d of April, 1792, it was enacted, that applications | Allegheny, and through the centre of our Territory 
should contain a particular description of the lands ap-| west of the mountains from the lakes to the Gulph of 
plied for, (§ 3.) and it is provided by the act of 22d of | Mexico. 

April, 1794, that no warrants except those wherein the A general committee was then appointed, from which 
land is particularly described, shall in any manner affect | select committees, were chosen, to draft an address to 
the title of the claim of any person having made an ac- | the people of the United States; to draft a memorial to 
tual improvement, before such warrant is entered and! Congress, and to address the Secretary of War. 
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On the 17th of October last, Henry Buhler, from the 
Select committee for that purpose, published an Ad- 
dress to the people of the United States. 

At the same time, George W. Harris, from a Select 
committee for thit purpose, reported a memorial to 
Congress, which was publishe d, circulated and signed 
by a large number of citizens in various parts of the, 
country, and sent to that body at its last ses-ion. A bill | 
favourable to the object, und making a specific appro- 
priation for a survey, was reported by the internal im- 
provement committee in the House of Representatives, 
but at so late a period in the sessiun that it was not act- | 
ed upon. 

Henry K. Strong, from a Select committee appoint- | 
ed for that purpose, submitted at a meeting of the ge- 
neral committee, August 2, 1834, the fol owing address | 
to the Secretary of War, and correspondence with the | 
Department, which was ordered to be printed, and the | 
editors of the several newspapers througtout the United | 
States respectfully requested to give it one insertion in 
their columns, 
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ter in the river Susquehanna from its mouth through 
Pennsylvania to the State of New York. It isa larger 
river than the Connecticut or the Hudson. The great- 
est difficulty to overcome in its navigation, is in the 
thirty or forty miles near its entrance into the Chesa- 
peake Bay, where occasional ridges of transition rock 
run across the stream causing falls or rippl.s. Between 
these r pples or falls, are pools of deep navigable water 
sometimes extending for miles. The section of the ri- 
ver above this, extending about one hundred miles 
above Harrisburg to the Wyoming Valley, has no falls 
of any consequence. There is occasion lly a ripple, in 
consequence of a ridgs of rock running across the bed 
of the river, yeta rudely constructed steamboat has tra- 
versed the whole distance. From the Wyoming Valley, 
about one hundred miles farther north, to Owego or El- 
mira, in the state of New York, there are no ridges, as 
below in the transition rock formation, running across 
the Susquehanna, The whole country is of the secon- 
dary formation to the lakes, and the rocks are horizon- 
tal, Steamboats can now be run the whole d st nce of 


one hundred miles or more, from the Wyoming Valley 
to Owego, in the state of New York. There is an as- 
Hon. Lewis Cass— sociation of gentlemen in Wilkes-Barre in Pennsylvania 
Secretary of War. and Owego, in the state of New York, who have al- 
Sir:—As Chairman of a Committee of the citizens of | ready raised a number of thousand dollars, for the im- 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, I am directed to address you | mediate construction of a line of s eamboats tu run this 
on the project of opening a National Sloop and Steam- | distance, for the purpose of towing vessels lxden with 
boat Communication from the Chesapeake Bay, by the | coal from the Wyoming mines to Owego, for the use of 
way of the Susquehanna River, Seneca or Cayuga | the salt works of New York, and in return, to be freigiit- 
Lakes, to Lake Ontario. ‘The advocacy of such a mag- | ed with salt for the consumption of Pennsylvania Per- 
nificent project, may, at first, be startling; but when! haps no stronger evidence can be mentioned to show 
the facts are known, I do not doubt, that it will be that the Susqueha: na, with comparatively little ex- 
deemed, not only practicable, but a measure of para-| pense, can be rendered navigable by steam, than the 
mount National importance, rendered necessary by the | following fact. Eight years ago, a sheet-iron steam- 
late construction of similar works connecting Montreal | boat built at York in this state, by an ingenious mechanic 
with the Northern Lakes, by a rival nation. | by the name of John Elgar, was put upon the river 
The British have already connected Lakes Ontario | about twelve miles below Harrisburg, aad 40 from tide 
and Erie, by the Welland Canal, nearly forty miles | water, and was propelled by steam to the line sepuarat- 
long, and large enough for sloops. They have also, by | ing the states of Pennsylvania.and New York, nearly 
the Aideau Cunal and slack water navigation of the | two-thirds of the whole distance from the Chesapeake 
Ottowa river, wide and deep enough for sloops and | Bay to the lakes, If this was not the first iron steam- 
steamboats, and more than two hundred and seventy | boat ever constructed, it was the first that ever sailed 
miles in length, connected Lake Ontario with the tide | upon American waters. 
waters of the St. Luwrence. It is now in poutbiapetion | From Owego, it is but about twenty miles north to 
to enlarge these Canadian canals so as to admit ships | the south end of Cayuga lake which is 40 miles long 
of the largest burden. When this is done, if our own | and navigated by steamboats, to a pointless than twen- 
government neglect to open channels more than half | ty five miles from Lake Ontario. But Elmira and not 
formed by nature, the British will possess not only the | Owego, is the place, considered best, by some, where 
m™ stery, but the commerce of the lakes, unrivaled and | the route should leave the Susquehanna. ‘Ihis place is 
alone. hese works have not been constructed, by a| connected with Seneca lake, between 35 and 40 miles 
rival nation merely to draw from the States the im- | long, by the Chemung canal, twenty one miles long, 
mense trade, that will one day pour itself to tide water, | which could be widened and deepened at a very small 
enriching far and wide the country through which it; expense, so as to admit the passage of steamboats from 
flows, but to be enabled in time of war, to command | the Susquehanna river to the lake. This lake is navigable 
the frontiers. It requires no foresight to perceive,that | for vessels of any size. Its southern end approaches 
if nothing is done to counteract such an advantage over | the Susquehanna river within twenty miles, and its 
us, a sudden renewal of hostilities between the two na-| northern end, about the same distance from Solus Bay 
tions, would fitl the upper and lower lakes with British | on Lake Ontario, one of the best harbors on the lake, 
vessels from the Ocean, and carry desolation into our! where the government has already expended a consi- 
towns, villages and cities upon their banks. | derable sum to render it safe and commodious. From 
ae is the project practicable and within the means | the north end of either Seneca or Cayuga Lake to Lake 
Se has been deemed within the means | Ontario,there is a canal already made to Oswezo. But 
sliced ithe + ae and if so, it can certainly be accom. | it is thought to be a better rome to godireetly to Great 
me Whines : — s funds. It would have long | Sodus Bay, as it is much nearer and entirely practica- 
ask oe nGertaken, had the territory, through | ble, both on account of the easy excavation, and the 
* dt the route passed, belonged to any single state, | abundance of water. 
en .. that state, had all been equally} Such are some of the facts in relation to this splendid 
naan ta which os anak 18 strictly national, in the! national project, which will be corroborated by engi- 
tional works. Th ep Eee Magiatrete, defines na- | neers, if a survey is made. It has been estimated by 
aoe ec as ame oe public man who would | men acquainted with the route, and long employed on 
Seta mmoieak ould 6 ae of such a splendid | the public works of Pennsylvania, that the whole im- 
hati project, would cast that of Clinton into the | provement will not cost $20,000,000. What is this sum 
“PR ¢ compared with the national advantages which will be 
. ; tan one half of this great work has been made | gained? If this work had been constructed before the 
eet 1s In unconnected links, which only want | late war, our national debt would have been more than 
§ intoa complete chain. ‘Ihere is sufficient wa- | $49,000,000 less, and the success of our arms would 


Hannispure, July 14, 1834, 
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have been doubly glorious! You yourself, who partici- 
pated in the events of that war on our western frontiers, 
know how much the country suffered by the want of 
guch a communication between the sea board and the 
lakes, for the transportation of troops, provisions and 
munitions of war. But this was a time when the ene- 
my was also without a navigable communication from 
the ocean to the seat of war. But the British profited 
by experience, and have constructed, and are now con- 
structing, works which must, in case of war, inevitably 
give them the mastery of the lakes, and the command 
of the frontiers; unless our government, following the 
advice of Washington, *‘ in time of peace prepare for 
war,” 

It may be said that the several Canals and Rail Roads 
which are now constructed and are being constructed 
from the Atlantic to the west, w.ll answer the purpose. 
But let it be remembered that the N. York Canal is the 
only improvement that extends to the Lakes, and this 
is but a horse boat Canal, incspable of affording a 
speedy conveyance for an army, and the heavy and 
bulky baggage necessary fora campaign. Such a Ca- 
nal would be of great service, but could not enter into 
competition, with the British Sloop and Steamboat 
Navigation from Montreal to Kingston, on which armed 
vessels, built in England, cou!d enter the Lakes, be- 
fore troops from many of the Atlantic States, could 
reach the frontiers. 

Although this splendid project might stand on its 
merits asa work neces:ary for national defence, yet 
for inland commercial advantages, and the means of 
developing our national resources, it surpasses any 
thing ever yet contemplated. 

It will open a stoor and sreamBoat communication 
from the great Northern and Western lakes, to the Ocean, 
through the eentre of the Union and to the Capitol of 
the Union! ‘The great and increasing trade of these 
lakes, is an object of too great importance, to be suffer- 
ed to pass down the river St. Lawrence, into the hands 
ofarival nation, Thatspirit of rivalry which has made 
the Welland and Kideau slocp and steamboat canals, 
and the slackwater navigation of the Ottawa river, must 
be met by a corresponding spirit in these republican 
States, or the great muss of this trade, will be lost to us 
forever. Your opportunities in the service of the Unit- 
ed States, on the shores of these great inland seas, have 
given you great advantage for estimating the amount 
and worth of this trade, when the tide of emigration 
now rolling from the East, shall have made Ohio, Indi- 
ana, Illinois and Michigan, rich, populous and power- 
ful; created large commercial cities upon the banks of 

Erie, Huron and Michigan; and covered with smoking 
s'eamers the waters of Superior and the Lake of the 
Woods. Is not the day coming and near at hand when 
this trade, will be wo:th more to our union, than that 
of any nation in Europe? If so; and if it also be true, 
that trade cannot easily be diverted from an accustomed 
channel, stiould the commencement of this great nation- 
al work be delayed a moment beyond the extinguish- 
ment of our national debt, when there is danger of 
josing this great source of national wealth forever? 

The country, through which this :oute passes, is one 

of the most important in a national point of view, of 
any, in this, or any othercountry. It not only passes 
through one of the richest agricultural districts in the 
Union, and the great lumber country nesr the sources 
of the Susquehanna, but through the extensive Iron, 
Bituminous as well as Anthracite coal region of Penn- 
sylvania, and near the Gypsum and Salt localities in the 
State of New York. These great sources of National 
wealth, now, from one to two hundred miles from sloop 
navigation, would if such a work were constructed be 

atly reduced in price to every purchasing state on 
the Atlentic. These then, as well as the Western 
States, would begreatly benefited. The whole Union 
is a purchaser of the Juniata Iron; not a national ship 
ia built without it; not a steamboat floats independent 
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of it; and hardly a workshop in the Union has it not. 
The Anthracite coal region, commencing in Lykens’ 
Valley, about twenty miles above Harrisburg and about 
eighty from tide water, extends northward on the banks 
of the Susquehanna for more than one hundred miles. 
The coal is superior in quality and inexhaustible in 
quantity. From these mines, the world could be sup- 
plied while the world lasts, Is not, tlen, every Atlan- 
tic city and everv Atlantic state, depending as they al- 
ways must, upon Pennsylvania, for Anthracite coal, 
interested in reducing the price of what is becoming a 
necessary of life? This coal now sells in our Atlantic 
cities at eight dollars, and sometimes at twelve dollars 
aton. It can be purch«sed on the banks of the Sus- 
quehanna, ready for shipment, for a sum not exceeding 
two dollars a ton. It will therefore be seen that the 
price would be reduced one half to the consumer, while 
the miner would be, at the same time greatly bene- 
fited. 

These are but few of the advantages which would 
result, from the construction of this splendid national 
work. The inhabitants of the valley of the Susquehan- 
na flatter themselves, that the time is not distant when 
the nation will undertake it. They look to you, pos- 
sessed as you are, of a knowledge of the Lake coun- 
try, as their friend in furthering this project, and can- 
not but anticipate a hearty response to their views. 

Yours with great respect, 
HENRY K. STRONG. 
In behalf of the committee of the citizens 
of Harrisburg, Pa. 
Hon. Lewis Cass, Secretary of War, 


Iam instructed by the committee of the citizens of 
Harrisburg, to inquire whether a survey of the route 
could not be mace during the present summer, by an 
Engineer in the service of the government, and if it 
can, whether the general government would defray the 
expense, and if not the whole, what part? 

We had hoped that Congress would have made a 
specific appropriation for a survey. A bill was report- 
ed favourable to the object, yet it was so near the close 
of the session, that it was not acted upon. Will you be 
kind enough to answer this as soon as convenient, and 
particularize what, ifany thing, can be done by the go- 
vernment. 

Yours, &c. 
HENRY K. STRONG. 

Hon. Lewis Cass, Secretary of War. 


TorpocRaPHicaL Boreav, 
July 18, 1834. g 

Sir:— 

1 have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your 
communication of the 14th inst. to the Honourable Se- 
cretary of War. 

The Department is fully impressed with the importance 
of the route which you describe with so much zeal and 
ability, snd which you desire to have surveyed. But 
conditions and engagements of this office are such, that 
it will not be in its power to attend to it, during the 
present season. 

Believe me to be, sir, 
Very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
JOHN J. ABERT. 
Lt. Col. T. Eng’rs, 

Henny K. Srrone, Esq. Harrisburg, Pa. 

Hanrispure, July 25, 1834, 

Hon. Lewis Cass, Secretary of War. 

Sir:— 

The great solicitude of the citizens of the valley of 
the Susquehanna, on the subject of an immediate sur- 
vey of a route for a national communication by the way 
of the Susquehanna, from the Atlantic to the Lakes, 
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is my only apology in trespassing again upon your | plainly to distinguish the new impression, that course 
patience, after the receipt of the letter of Coi. Abert. | has been adopted at the mint till the commencement of 

I am directed by the committee of the citizens of | the next year, when the motto will probably be res‘or- 
Harrisburg to again ask, if an Engineer could not be | ed and the date of the new year, instead of the omission 
furnished, provided the citizens will defray the expense of the motto, will be found sufficient to indicate the 
of furnishing attendants, &c. ? Perhaps the department, | change in the coin. 
were discouraged at the length of the whole survey. I Mint of the United States, 
am directed to iuquire, whether, if an Engineer cannot, Philadelphia, Ist Aug. 1834. 
consistently with the arrangements of the department, Sir—t have the honor to inform the Department, that 
survey the whole route, one could not, some time during the coinage of Gold, according to the new ratio of gold 
the season, survey the first hundred miles from tide | to silver, commenced this morn‘ng, being the earliest 
water? | day permitted by the provisions of the act. 

I am ulso directed to express the gratitude of the; In making this communication it may be satisfactory 
committee and of the citizens generally, for the interest | to recur to the peculiarities by which the new gold 
awakened by their representations, with the assurance | coins are to be distinguished from those of former issue. 
that they fall far behind the real advantages that will | They are the following: 
flow from this improvement. It gives us great sat-| On the face, the new coins will be readily distin- 
isfaction to be assured by Col. Abert that ‘‘ the de-| guished by the head of Liberty disencumbered of a 
partment is fully impressed with the importance of the | cap. 
route.” On the reverse, the surplus motto “E Pluribus Unum,” 

Perhaps it may be as well to survey the first hundred | which for many years has occupied a portion of the disk 
miles, the first season, leading as it does to the centre of | above the figuie of the Eagle, is now omitted 
the iron and coal region of Pennsylvania. A report of These changes, independently of the facility to be 
the route thus far, would awaken public attention to | derived from them, in distinguishing the future from 
the importance of the project. the past emissions of our gold coins, are recommended 

Please to acceptthe report of Mr. Packer of our State | by a nearer adherence to the provisions of the law, as 
Senate, on the coal region, which I will send you. It | well as by the rules of taste and classic authority. ‘The 
will be seen by this report that the anthracite coal trade | views, in these respects, presented in my communica- 
was last year, five hundred and ninety thousand tons, | tions of the 9th ult. having met your approbstion, will, 
amounting to about three millions of dollars, and yet | I doubt not, be sustained by the judgment of the pub- 
not a ton reaches the Atlantic market, from the valley | lic. 
of the Susquehanna, where three quarters of the coal | In regard to the omission of the motto above refer- 
region lies, when it is much the nearest to market, if} red to, the same improvement was introduced in the 
the Susquehanna was made navigable. | quarter dollar in 1831; the — having, by commu- 

Yours in behalf of nication of the 29th January, of that year, been submit- 
the committee of ted to the President, through the Department, and 























the citizens of Harrisburg. =| approved. 
HENKY K. STRONG. The Eagle of the former issues weighs 270 grains, the 
Hon, Lewis Cass, Secretary of War. Half Fagle 135 grains, and the Quarter 674 grains. 


— ‘The eagle, under the present law, will weigh 258 grs., 
TorocrarPuicat Bureag, | the Half Eagle 129 grains, and the Quarter 643 grains, 
July 30, 1834. é | These weights are recited, because desirable to be kept 
Sir:— | in mind, rather than as affording a further criterion of 
Your letter of July 25th to the Hon. Secretary of | distinction between the two classes of coins—since an 
War has been referred to this office. | inspection, much more cursory than that of weighing, 
It fortunately happens for your views that there is| will distinguish them by the preceding characteristics, 
one party of Civil Engineers at this moment unemploy-| The Eagle and Half Eagle of the new coinage will be 
ed, and it will be sent to Harrisburg to call on you, in| less in diameter than those of the former emissions, and 
order to make a part of the survey for which you have | that in a greater proportion than the diminution of 
applied. weight would indicate. This, however, though a de- 
Allow me to remind you that the Susquehanna river, | cided emendment of our coinage, is of less value as a 
from its mouth to the vicinity of Columbia, was sur-| distinctive mark, since the comparison would require 
veyed and reported upon with views to the construction | the presence of coin of both classes, 
of a canal, a few years since by W. Roberts, and it may| __ I have the honor to be, with great respect, your obe- 
in consequence, be unnecessary to go over the same | dient servant. 





ground again. But the Engineer will be directed to SAMUEL MOORE, 
take your views on this subject, as the expense [exclu- Director of the mint, 
sive of one principal, two assistants and their instru-| Hon. Leyr Woonsurr, Secretary of the Treasury. 
ments] is to be supplied by yourself, or the parties in- 
terested. 
Dr. Wm. Howard, with two assistants are the Engi-| 7 #ST2®* Drviston or rue Pexnstivanta Canat,— 
neers who will be sent to you. The communication, which we publish to day, in rela- 
Very respectfully, sir, tion to this great improvement is truly encouraging. — 
your obedient servant, the gradual increase of tolls, up even to July, must sa- 


tisfy the public that this experiment will succeed.— 


HN J. ABERT. ' 
JOHN J. ABERT Pittsburg Gazette, Aug. 8. 


a 7 Lt. Col. T, Eng’rs. | 
enny K, “sq. i . 
waewe, Eaq. Harrisburg, Pa | From the Pittsburg Gazette. 
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NEW GOLD CoIN. Pittrsecre, August 2, 1834, 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, Sir— Having the opportunity of making some inquiry 
August 2d, 1834. into the prosperity of our State improvements, and be- 
' The annexed letter will enable the public readily to | ing favored with a look into the business of your Col- 
distinguish the new from the old [gold] coins. | lector’s office, I was remarkably astonished at the very 
As the date could not, by law, be altered, but the cap | great increase of business this year over the last—it so 
and motto might be legally omitted, and would serye’ attracted my attention that I could not forbear copying 


| Mr. Craig: 
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the following items, which I transmit for public infor- 
ination— 


Tolls for 1833. 


March, $203 944 
April, 548 30 


Tolls for 1834. 


March. $907 05 
April, 1,324 774 











May, 581 10 May, 1,855 92 
June, 576 954 June, 2,559 473 
July, 498 283 July, 2,720 60 

$2,408 583 $9,347 823 


ee 


It may be seen from the above, for this year, there 








has been a steady progression every month in the | 
amount of tolls received—also, that the sum collected | 


is nearly four times the amount of tolls collected in the 


same months of the past year; and, although this is a | 


prodigious improvement in the time when there appears 


a scarcity of money, I was assured that it is only the 
first fruits, for the fall trade is about opening, and it is | 


expected to be very considerable; but this will be fur- 
ther increased, the next spring, by a new line of rail 


road, and the adoption of a line of passenger packets, | 


which is expected to accomplish the trip, from this 
place to Columbia, in three days; other facilities will al- 
so be in operation about the same time, rendering to the 
Canal system a fair prospect of complete success. 


August 4, 1834. 
Bearing in mind that the prosperity of a country is 


influenced by an interchange of commodities, | was cu- | 


rious to ascertain what this western country had been 
enabled to give to the eastern markets—for this pur- 
pose I again made inquiry, and was obligingly favored 
with the fo!lowing, being the principal articles of coun- 
try produce sent through Pitsburg, by Canal, to the 
east for the month of July.—I think it must be satisfac- 


tory to every well wisher of trade, to be informed that | 


there passed on this line of Canal— 


Flour, . 396,624 Ibs, 
Leaf Tobacco, . 874,460 ** 
Hams, Bacon, Pork, &c., 359 501 *§ 
Wool, ; 204,914 * 


Besides many other articles of somewhat less amount, 
such as Feathers, Beeswax, Ginseng, Cotton, &c —This, 
in my opinion, is sufficient to show the great advan- 


tage which this western country will gain by the facili- | 


ties they now have of bringing their produce to market; 


and, also, produce a desire, in every part of our coun- | 


try, to further the completion of our Canal system. 


AN ADDRESS ON THE SUPPRESSION OF 
LOTTERIES. 
Address to the people of Pennsylvania, and the United 


States—by the Pennsylvania Society for the Sup. | 


pression of Lotteries. 


The undersigned have been charged by ‘I he Penn- 
sylvania Society for the suppression of Lotteries” with 
the duty of laying before the people of Pennsylvania 
and the United States, the general evils of the lottery 


system, in connection with the reasons and objects of | 


their own association. In the performance of the fune- 
tion assigned them, they cannot perhaps do better than 
to present, as introductory to both, a succinct history of 
their efforts to abolish lotteries in this state. This ap- 
pears to be the more necessary, because their designs 
have been impugned and misrepresented, and because 
a simple narrative must, in its relations, shed light up- 
on the general question in its various aspects, 


From causes to which it is here unnecessary to ad- | 


vert, Pennsylvania, in the latter part of the year 1821, 
became a mart for nearly all the lotteries in the United 
States. Although the laws were armed with severe pe- 
nalties to punish the sale of foreign tickets, the evil, in 
a few years, became so excessive that the drawings of 
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i. least fifleen prohibited lotteries were regularly an- 
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nounced, in this city, quite as a matter of course, 
| throughout the year. Our streets were overrun and 
deformed by lottery offices. The effects of so exten- 
sive a traffic were obvious They were seen in the num. 
ber of insolvents; in the multiplication of tippling- 
houses; in the desolation, want and misery of the do- 
mestic fireside; in the increase of pauperism, immorali- 
ty and crime. Efforts were made to stop the progress 
or restrain the influence of this desolating scourge, but 
without success. Transgressors had so long enjoyed 
impunity that they almost claimed it by preseription.— 
No prespect presented but pass've submission to a 
state of things at once pernicious and disgraceful. The 
traffic had so mingled itself with the feelings of cur 
citizens that hundreds of persens were known to pursue 
the purchase of lottery tickets as a regular means of 
subsistence. ‘Ihe subject at length attracted the at- 
tention of a number of gentlemen vho aimed at reme- 
dying the evil by its extirpation. Inthe year 1831,these 
gentlemen issued a reportupon the illegality, abuses, 
und mischiefs of the system. They likewise adcressed 
to the legislature a memorial in which they enforce, in 
strong language, the necessity for its immediate inter- 
position. “These contributed to arouse the public to 
the magnitude and means of eradicating a disease, 
_which, as men happened to view it, had bec n esteemed 
either «s very trivial or altogether incursble. Other 
| publications were issued under the same sanction, and 
followed by similar results. On the first day of March, 
1833, a law was enacted, declaring all lotteries of Penn- 
sylvania unauthorized and illegal. ‘Ihe act was not to 
| go into effect until the 31st day of the subsequent De- 
| cember, thus allowing, to persons engaged in the lot- 
tery business, a period of ten months for the s: lection 
of some other and more useful pursuit. It had been in 
operation only a few weeks, when intimations were 
made that it was violated. ‘To avoid, if possible, the 
necessity of instituting prosecutions, offenders were 
warned through the public prints of the consequences 
lkely to ensue from disregarding a statute so highly 
penal in its character. Notwithstanding this humane 
caution, accompanied as it was by the republication of 
the act itself, assurances were daily rece ved that the 
violations were unremitted and extensive. Much ex- 
| pense had been incurred and Jabour expended, and the 
legislature, after mature deliberation, had solemnly de- 
clared that lotteries were detrimental to the interests 
of society. The supposed benefits arising tothe c..use 
of internal improvements in Pennsylvania, were, in its 
opinion, countervailed by their injurious effects. The 
question then occurred whether something worse than 
the former condition of things could be passively tole- 
rated? Whether Pennsylvania should be allowed to 
contribute tothe public improvements of Delaware, 
| Maryland, Virginia, Rhode Island, and other places, 
in a way which she had emphatically denied to herself? 
Whether, ina word, she should pour her treasures into 
the lap of otiver states, for the purpose of obtaining all 
the evils, without any of the promised advantages of 
the system? No alternative remained but to rest satis- 
fied with an act, which, while it denounced high pe- 
nalties egainst offenders, wes to lie inoperative and de- 
i spised upon the statute book, or to make a vigorous ef- 
fort to carry it into execution. As no disposition was 
felt toaccept of a nominal abolition, a mere ideal sha- 
dow, while we had been struggling for the substance, 
the present association was fermed. One of its express 
and fundamental purposes ‘s, to aid the public authori- 
ties in carrying the law into effect, and as connected 
with this, to promote the enactment of similar laws, 
and the formation of similar societies throughout the 
Union. 

Soon after the institution was organized by the 
adoption of rules and the election of officers, abundant 
| proof was furnished that it had not been formed in vain. 
| Four persons, who,we had reason to believe,had foilowed 
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as a business the sale of tickets, were apprehended and | the sad experience of England, whence it was derived, 


held to bail in considerable sums. One of these has 
been already convicted at the recent session of the | 
Mayor’s Court,and sentenced to undergo imprisonment | 
in the county gaol for the period of three months. In 


can only be explained by ascribing it to the distorted 
visions of erroneous economists or the insidious influ- 
ence of evil example. 

The evidences of its corrupting tendency and ineffi- 
ciency, as a financial resort, are almost too numerous 


the prosecution of its objects, the association is resolv 
ed to encounter, with all its energies, the labour it has | and palpable to require exposition. We may, however, 
undertaken; and to put in requisition all the honorable | be permitted to refer to the ‘‘ Survey” published by 
means it can employ, to vindicate the majesty of the } the gentlemen who now form the Society for the sup- 
law by dragging its offenders to punishment. | pression of lotteries, as furnishing many examples of its 

The history of the lottery system in Pennsylvania and | direful and pernicious results. In that work are record- 
other states, clearly demonstrates that a milder policy, | ed nearly one hundred cases, each sufficiently anthenti- 
a less uncompromising principle of action, wou'd leave | cated, of pecuniary or moral ruin occasioned by indul- 





domestic legislation ineffectual and powerless. In this | 
state foreign tickets have been prohibited from the | 
earliest period, and from the earliest period have been | 
extensively and even openly sold. The violations of | 
the law of 1833, so fearful in penalties, furnish addition- | 
al evidence of the inadequacy of unaided legislation In | 
Massachusetts, after the legal abolition of their domes. | 
tic system, and the prohibition of foreign tickets, the | 
painful case of Ackers occurred, at once a melancholy | 
instance of their baneful and ruinous effects. It was | 
ascertained by a committee of the legislature appointed | 
soon after the case of embezzlement and suicide became | 
known, that the traffic was carried on to a very great 

extent, and that in the city of Boston alone, it then ex- 

ceeded a million a year. Nothing less than superadded | 


gence in lottery speculations. Where the victim of 
this false and seductive game is unsuccessful, as must 
happen from necessity in the proportion of almost 
ninety-nine cases to a hundred; he is incited by the 
temptations of desire to new trials of his fortune; each 
shred and fragment of his dwindling property is put 
under contribution, and recklessly staked, till the last is 
exhausted. His mind debased by evil companionship 
and idle habits, and enervated by illusive c«lculations 
and inordinate hopes, is robbed of its native virtues and 
its native strength. He sinks a worthless, abject, and 
degraded wretch into voluntary pauperism, or is driven 
to the commission of vices and crimes which render 
him the disgrace of his friends and the bane of his coun- 
try. When good fortune, so called, is the fate of the 


guards and penalties, assisted by a society modelled | adventurer, it is, perhaps invariably followed by the 


upon similar principles with our own, could stop so de- 
vious and headlong a torrent. 
have at length excluded it from the limits of Massaa- | 
chusetts. In New York, though the system is legally | 
ut an end, and the revised Constitution disables the le- | 
gislature from ever making a lottery grant, there is rea- | 
son to believe that the law would be infringed but for 
the existence and pa'riotic exertions of a similar socie- 
ty. No grant isin beins in New Ifampshire, and the 
sale of foreign tickets is made penal by successive acts 
of the legisla'ure. Butin open defiance of law, tickets, 
up to arecent period, were sold by nearly every book- 
seller in the state; and the mania for luttery speculation 
pervaded almost every class of the community. A like 
remirk is applicable to New Jersey. No grant is 
known to be in operation; urgent applications for the 
privilege have been repeatedly refused; and pecuniary 
penalty is annexed by law to the sale of foreign tickets. 
In the face of this prohibition, the traffic is carried on 
without even the appearance of concealment, and eve- | 
ry artis employed to extend and ramify the business. | 
In Ohio, Vermont, Maine, Mich'gan, Louisiana, and 
Connecticut, the lottery system is destroyed, so far as | 
its destruction can be effected by the simple authority 
of law. We have no precise information whether in 
these states the law is observed or infracted, but judg- 
ing from what has taken place elsewhere, and tie ad- 
venturous spirit of the trade, it is feared that the aboli- 
tion is merely nominal. The importance and necessity 
of forming associations to guard these states from the 
evils they are anxious to eschew—to guard their citi- 
zens from injury, and their laws from violation—need 
scarcely be pressed by formal argument. Experience, 
that sure teacher, has fully proved that personal vigi- | 
lance will always be requisite to prevent the sale of | 
tickets, since it can never with safety be remitted or re- | 
laxed, until the system is exploded in every section of | 
the confederacy. 
When this desirable result shall be attained, it is difi- 
cult to conjecture, The lottery system, at present, | 
prevails in about half the states in the union. In Vir- 
ginia, it is highly probable that its career will have a 
brief continuance. In North Carolina and Illinois it is 
already virtually abolished. It is pleasing to anticipate 
the triumph of correct principles, not only in these, 
but in all the other states, so far as to induce the legal 
extirpation of so ruinous and destructive a policy. Why 
it should receive the sanction of law in this country after 


ruin of his virtue and his peace. It raises him to a sud- 


These, it is supposed, | den pinnacle which renders him dizzy; he looks with 


contempt upon the humbleness of useful labourers be- 
low. His brief career, marked by wasteful extrava- 
gance and licentious folly, ends in bankruptcy. From 
the dreams which he has indulged, and the habits he 
has fostered, he is rendered completely the sport, as 
he has been the victim of chance, he is ready to go 
whithersoever the tide of accident ur passion may carry 
him. Wedo not draw from fancy an overcharged and 


_ visionary picture; the ceality far transcends the feeble- 


ness of such a portraiture. Out of the many examples 
we might adduce, we present one which may suffice. 
A man of correct and attentive habits, who kept a shoe 
store in this city, and was known to be dong well, 
ventured, two or three years ago, in the lottery, and 
drew a prize of thirty thousand dollars. He abandoned 
his business, commenced a course of prodigality and 
excess, and grew very intemperate. He lately died 
insolvent of mania a potu. Such instances might be 
multiplied, but we forbear in an address of this nature. 
The effects of the lottery are not confined to the ad- 
venturer alone. The domestic misery it entails, the 
dark passions which it engenders and cherishes, are to 
be read in the hapless story of many an ill fated family. 
It is only necessary to peruse well anthenticated exam- 
ples of its influence to be satisfied, that it presents in 
the aggregate as much and diversified wretchedness, 
as much and multiform vice and crime as any engine 
which the genius of man has invented for the affliction 
and debasement of his fellow. One traitof the lottery, 
as distinguished from other gaming is, that it leads into 
its vortex the poor, the laborious, and the simple, no 
less than the swaggering gamester, the idler apd the 
libertine. By the minute subdivision of tickets, a chance 
is brought within the means of the chimney-sweep, the 
servant, and the apprentice. When by successive losses 
these means are exhausted, they resort to theft with the 
view to a further venture. Agaii they are disappuint- 
ed, and again they steal, until by repetition the sense 
of honesty is blunted or gone; they increase in the 
amount and character of their frauds until they become 
fit inmates of a prison or penitentiary. But unheeding 
distinction or restraint, it ascends to the elevated sta- 
tions in society. The desire of immediate wealth is 
often found to be irresistible. ‘This desire, by indui- 
gence, becomes an engrossing passion. Speculations 
in the lottery can be carried on in secret. It is thus 
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that even the most estimable men are decoyed from the | the admitted principle, that virtue is necessary to the 
path of virtue and propriety, who would shrink from | permanence and enjoyment of free institutions. Does 
the infamy of ordinary gambling; they embark by little | not the lottery system conflict, in all its remote bear- 
and little; an occasional gleam of good fortune and the | ings and immediate results, with the success and policy 
flattering promises of their lottery friends, keep alive, | of these? Way should money be expended in the sup- 


in its intensity, the ardour of hope, until they grow des- 
perate, and are ruined. 

If it be thus injurious to the citizen, the objects for | 
which it is intended, the public purposes to which it is | 
applied, furnish little palliation. If it be an engine of, 
private mischief, it is little apology to say that it was | 
designed for a public good. But in the examination of | 
the public benefits it confers, we shall find that the lot- 


pression of vice and the encouragement of virtue, while 
a system is protected and sanctioned for raising money 
out of the most pitiable weakness of the mind and the 
worst passions of the heart? If the public coffers be an 
object superior in importance to popular virtue, why 
are immense sums expended in the establishment of 
charitable and philanthropic foundations? If revenue 
is to be put in competition with morals, it would be 


tery system, considered as a public measure, is as de- | well, for the sake of legislative consistency, to break up 
ceptive and illusory as the promises which each suc- | those schemes of benevolence for the improvement of 
cessive scheme holds out to its votaries. In England, | morality and the melioration of intellect, which require 
it is acknowledged, that it occasioned a positive loss to | the expenditure of money in their cultivation. The 
the government, by producing an amount of pauperism , ‘re the subject is considere:l, the committee are per- 
which its profits were wholly insufficient tocountervail. | suaded, the more indefensible it will appear in_ itself, 
In this country, when we consider its pervading and | the more incongruous with the general spirit of our in- 
undistinguishing influence, the victims it allures, the , stitutions, the more at var'ance with the happiness of 
extent to which they adventure, and its calamitous ef- | the people. and the more inimical to the welfare of the 
fects, as shown by the records of our insolvent courts, | country. It is respectfully submtited to the patriotism 
almshouses, and prison:, there can be little doubt that a | of those states in which it exists, that in destroying the 
computat'on would lead us to the same result. The be- | lottery they only weed out a poisonous exotic, whose 
nefits to the community accruing from lottery grants, | noxious and rank Juxuriance in pervading the land and 
have been sadly overrated. In many instances, they | blighting all our indigenous fruits, shows itself to be 
net only scatter far and wide the seeds of poverty and | wholly unsuited and repugnant to the genius of the 
ruin to the purchasers of tickets, but they produce in- | American soil. 
solvency in the recipients of the grants themselves. | On behalf of * The Society for the suppression of 
Witness the declarations of Yates & M’Intyre, in their Lotteries. ” 
petitions to the legislature of Pennsylvania, on the sub- | ISAAC COLLINS, MATTHEW NEWKIRK, 
ject of their contract with the Union Canal Company. | JAMES J. BARCLAY, GEORGE M. STROUD, 
Two lotteries of Meine, authorized in the year 1831, | WM- M. MEREDITH, JOB. R. TYSON, Commitee. 
after issuing schemes to the amount of $60,000, were oni 
able to leave only the miserable pittance of $14 21 in | An Act for the Abolition of Lotteries in Pennsylvania.— 
the treasury, after paving the disbursements. The | Passed the first day of March, 1833. 
Plymouth Beach Lottery, authorized by the legislature Whereas, by certain acts of Assembly heretofore en- 
of Massachusetts, in the year 1812, issued schemes in | acted, the right to raise, by way of lottery, certain 
the course of nine years, amounting to $886,439 75. | sums of money, was granted to the Union Canal Com- 
The whole sum realized to thetown of Plymouth, from | pany of Pennsylvania: And, whereas, it appears to the 
these large issues, was the inadequate total of $9,876 17. Legislature that the said right has been fully exercised 
A still more striking illustration is presented in the case | and exhausted: And whereas, all other rights to raise 
of the Union Canal Company. The grant was original- | money by lottery,heretofore granted by the Legislature, 
ly to two companies, who, between the years 1795 and have either been exercised or exhausted, or have been 
1811, a period of sixteen years, succeeded in raising | abandoned, and it being the intention of the Legisla- 
the sum of $60,000. At the latter period referred to, | ture to put an entire stop to the evils arising from lot- 
the grant which terminated with the last year, was made | teries and the sale of lottery tickets: 
to the existing corporation for the purpose of raising! Sect. 1, Be it enacted, by the Senate and House of 
$340,000. In the twenty-two years, during which this | Representatives of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
rant was in existence, schemes were issued, exceeding | in General Assembly met, and it is hereby enacted by 
the frightful aggregate of thirty-three millions of dollars, | the authority of the same, That from and after the thir- 
without yielding to the company the sum authorized by | ty-first day of December, one thousand eight hundred 


the grant. | and thirty-three, all and every lottery and lotteries,and 


It is evident from this exhibition, that either from the | device and devices in the nature of lotteries, shall be 
enormous expenses incident to the system, or from the | 


utterly and entirely abolished, and are hereby declared 
extravagant and defective mode of its administration, | to be thenceforth unauthorized and unlawful. 
prodigious sums are extracted from the people without | Sect. 2. And be it further enacted by the authority 
a corresponding return—that schemes may be issued | aforesaid, That from and after the day aforesaid, any 
amounting to thousands, without producing a single | person or persons who shall sell or expose to sale, or 
hundred to the object in view! Considered as a tax, | cause to be sold or exposed to sale, or shall keep on 
or a means of revenue, it is to be deemed unwise, im- | hand for the purpose of sale, or shall advertise or cause 
politic, and defective, since, by the immense assess- | to be advertised for sale, or shall aid or assist, or be in 
ments which it imposes, it must exhaust the pecun‘ary | any wise concerned in the sale, or exposure to sale, of 
abilities of a people. It is unequal in its operation, be- | any lottery ticket or tickets, or any shure or part of 
cause it is not a burden levied with justice in propor- any lottery ticket, in any lottery or device in the nature 
tion to the amount of property enjoyed, but comes! ofa lottery within this commonwea!th, or elsewhere, 
from the idleness, the poverty, and the recklessness of and any person or persons who shall advertise or cause 
its contributors. As it depends for its encouragement | to be advertised, the drawing of any scheme in any lot- 
upon vice or credulity, it must impart aliment to those tery, or be in any way concerned in the managing, 
dispositions and qualities, the prevalence of which is conducting, carrying on, or drawing of any lottery or 
indispensable to its success. | device in the nature of a lottery, and shall be convicted 

In this connection are to be viewed its effects upon | thereof in any court of competent jurisd ction, shall, 
those public institutions, whose end is io elevate the | for each and every such offence, forfeit and pay a sum 
character of the citizen, and to arrest the career of vice | not less than one hundred dollars, and not exceeding 
and crime. Public schools, houses of refuge, and peni- | ten thousand dollars, or to be sentenced to undergo an 
tentiaries for solitary confinement, have all a common | imprisonment not exceeding six months, at the discre- 
object. They exist by the public bounty, and rest ipon tion of the court. 














